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Art. 1.—PARLIAMENT, THE PARTIES AND THE 
PEOPLE. 


ONE of the main difficulties which confronts the seeker 
after truth where the British Constitution is in question is 
that the facade has for so long remained the same. If a 
politically-minded Rip Van Winkle had gone to sleep in 
the year 1906 and had woken up to-day, he would probably 
for a brief space think that nothing much had taken place 
in England during his slumbers. He would see on the 
throne a popular and respected Sovereign ; his daily papers 
would report the proceedings of two Houses of Parliament ; 
and even the leading figure in public life, Sir Winston 
Churchill, would assuredly be known to him as a rising 
and combative politician. In effect, he would discover a 
facade that was extremely familiar, and it would only be 
when he looked behind it that he would discover a world 
totally unlike that which he had known when somnolence 
overtook him. 

The England of 1906 was an aristocratic community, 
and this fact was retlected in the attitude of both the 
Conservative and Liberal parties. The governing class 
reproduced all the characteristics of high French society 
before the Revolution, believing that it could quite easily 
have the best of both worlds ; that it could draw all the 
practical advantages which come from settled habit and 
custom, such as extreme reverence for the law of property, 
and that it could at the same time feel ‘ advanced,’ firm 
in the conviction that the challenges to all conventional 
morality could be trusted to remain inside the covers of 
the appropriate books. It was a governing class which too 
readily spared itself effort. Most of its members were 
content to be morally and intellectually passengers, and 


many of them disloyal passengers at that, while clear to 
Vol. 294.—No. 610. 
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read was the text from their alrcady neglected Old Testa- 
ment, ‘ Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of 
the hands to sleep, so shall thy poverty come as one that 
travelleth, and thy want as an armed man.’ The condi- 
tions existing in the England of 1906 are almost unrecog- 
nisable in the England of to-day. 

The fact is primarily due to the change in the working 
of the party system upon which English political life is 
based. There are, it is true, two main parties now, as there 
were fifty years ago, but their respective bases and their 
relations with one another are very different ; in short, 
for a governing class divided into two parties has been sub- 
stituted two party machines each with its own class basis. 
A man might change his mind overnight on the subject of 
Home Rule for Ireland or the Disestablishment of the 
Welsh Church, but he does not readily or rapidly change his 
social status. Millions of electors vote Socialist because as 
working-men and working-women they think it is the 
proper thing to do; other millions vote Conservative 
because they do not belong to the so-called working-classes, 
and they equally think they are doing the proper thing. 
The individual candidate and his programme have come to 
mean very little. 

Nor is this all, for not only has the franchise been exten- 
ded to sections of the community that traditionally take no 
interest in politics as such, but there are more counter- 
attractions to-day than existed half a century ago. Motor- 
ing and the cinema were then in their infancy ; the radio 
in its present form was unknown ; and television was well 
below the horizon. Politics may not have been more 
exciting or more important than they are now, but there 
were far fewer competing interests. All this tended to 
increase the power of the machine, at any rate until the 
General Election of last year, when certain symptoms made 
their appearance which may, if they persist, have the effect 
of modifying profoundly the whole mechanism of govern- 
ment in England. 

The modern British electoral machine encourages the 
existence and activities of two political parties, but not of 
more: now, as opinion cannot be confined within two 
moulds, the upshot is that both the Conservative and the 
Socialist Party to-day are in fact coalitions, and this 
explains much that is not always understood, either at 
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home or abroad. The result is that under each party 
standard are grouped people who are by no means in com- 
plete agreement with one another; this has been the case 
for upwards of two generations, nor was the position in 
any way modified when, in the twenties of the present 
century, the Socialist Party supplanted the Liberal as the 
alternative government to the Conservatives. The Eng- 
lishman is also intellectually lazy, and so his tendency is to 
vote for the name of the party without looking too closely 
at the policy advocated. Thus a large number of people 
vote Socialist whose views are really Communist, and they 
would be definitely pained if this was pointed out to them : 
similarly there are many professed Conservatives whose 
opinions are indistinguishable from Fascism, though they 
would be equally horrified if they were told so. On the 
Continent these people would have formed separate groups, 
but the British Constitution operates against this, and so 
they work under cover of one or other of the two great 
parties in the State. 

Against this background the recent development of 
these same parties may now with advantage be examined. 

Modern Conservatism really dates from Disraeli, who 
never ceased to proclaim his debt to Bolingbroke, and whose 
great achievement it was to combine the ideals of the 
Toryism of the seventeenth century with the needs of an 
industrial age. Its aims, he declared, were ‘ the preserva- 
tion of our institutions, the maintenance of our empire, 
and the amelioration of the condition of the people,’ while 
abroad its policy was one of ‘ Peace with Honour,’ These 
principles may be said to have formed the basis of Dis- 
raeli’s own last administration, and they were faithfully 
observed by his successor, the third Marquess of Salisbury. 
The late Lord Henry Bentinck well said of Salisbury’s 
leadership that ‘the people gave its confidence (with a 
three-years’ break) from 1886 to 1900 with a remarkable 
constancy to the Tory Party, because the party gave 
sufficient evidence of its honesty in the cause of the 
commonweal,’ and, he went on, ‘ it was not until the death 
of Lord Salisbury that its popularity began to wane.’ 

This is profoundly true, but there were, all the same, 
forces at work which have had a great influence upon the 
subsequent history of the Conservative Party. During the 
closing decades of the nineteenth century the Liberals 
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under the influence of Gladstone began to shake themselves 
free of Whig control, and the Whig magnates thereupon 
began to secede to the Conservatives. Unhappily for the 
domestic peace of the British Isles, this development coin- 
cided with one of the recurring crises in Irish affairs, and 
as the Whig magnates were acred up to the eyes with 
Irish land they swung their new-found Conservative friends 
into opposition to Irish national aspirations. In short, the 
heirs of the Cavaliers adopted the policy of the Round- 
heads. Lord Henry Bentinck was quite right in his 
belief that the Whig influence, which was definitely sec- 
tional, did not begin to be dominant until after Salisbury’s 
death, though even before that it had been sufficiently 
strong to embitter permanently the relations between 
England and Ireland. 

The opening years of the present century witnessed the 
growth of another influence in Conservative counsels, 
namely that of Big Business, which had in the main 
favoured Liberalism ever since the Industrial Revolution. 
When it became obvious that the Liberal sun had set, Big 
Business, terrified at the growth of Socialism, came across 
to the Conservative camp, where it soon acquired a domi- 
nant position. For a time this development was obscured 
from the electorate by the incompetence of the first two 
Socialist administrations, but in due course the working- 
classes came to the conclusion that Conservatism was 
just a capitalist conspiracy, and the General Election of 
1945 was the result. The Tories of the past, men like 
Shaftesbury, Richard Oastler, and J. R. Stephens, had 
championed the small man against Big Business, and the 
working-classes had never identified the Tory Party with 
the ‘ bosses’: even in the great Conservative disaster of 
1906, when Bath and Brighton were lost, such constitu- 
encies as Hoxton and Stepney returned Conservative mem- 
bers to Westminster. It is indeed difficult to resist the 
conclusion that the influence of Big Business in the Con- 
servative Party during the leadership of Bonar Law, 
Stanley Baldwin, and Neville Chamberlain enormously 
facilitated the work of the Socialist propagandists. 

This was bad enough, but Big Business is always at 
heart timid, and it infected Conservatism with its timidity ; 
having no principles of its own, it persuaded its new allies 
to compromise on theirs. There are two outstanding 
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examples of this. The first is Plural Voting. It is an 
arguable proposition that an elector should be allowed to 
use as many votes as he possesses qualifications ; it is an 
arguable, if revolutionary, proposition that an elector 
should only vote once ; what is not logical is that he should 
be allowed to vote two or three times, but no more. By 
accepting this compromise in 1917 the Conservatives 
abandoned the safe ground of principle for the extremely 
unsafe one of expediency, with the result that in little 
more than a generation we have reached the position of 
one man, or one woman, one vote. The second example 
relates to the female franchise, where the same fate befel 
the compromise by which women were given the vote at 
thirty. There is something to be said for women voting 
on the same terms as men; there is something to be said 
for not allowing them to vote at all ; but there was nothing 
to be said for regarding them as unbalanced and irrespon- 
sible creatures who suddenly and automatically at the age 
of thirty acquired that sense of responsibility which their 
menfolk had achieved at twenty-one. Such a compromise 
was doomed to failure from the beginning, and it lasted 
exactly eleven years. In these circumstances the Con- 
servative Party would surely be well advised to be a little 
more careful about such compromises in the future, or it 
will again be overtaken by events for which it had not 
allowed—the integration of portions of the Colonial Empire 
could easily prove to be a third example of this tendency. 
In other matters, too, Big Business seems to have 
infected the Conservative Party with its own timidity, and 
one is in an exaggerated respect for the fait accompli. 
Once a measure has reached the Statute Book, unless it is 
connected with the nationalisation of steel or road trans- 
port, it seems for some obscure reason to become sacrosanct 
in Conservative eyes, even if it is based upon principles the 
very reverse of Tory. To such lengths has this policy been 
carried that in 1948 the country was edified by the spec- 
tacle of the House of Lords rallying with the greatest 
enthusiasm to the defence of the Parliament Act of 1911, 
which it had only passed under the most dire constraint. 
Such being the case the question arises whether Dis- 
raeli’s claim that modern Conservatism is the heir of the 
earlier Toryism is still true. No so long ago Mr Douglas 
Woodruff argued that Conservatism to-day is what 
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Whiggery was in the eighteenth century, that is to say that 
it has no other motive than to remain in office itself and 
keep the Socialists out, just as the Whigs were primarily 
concerned with retaining power themselves and preventing 
the return of the Stuarts; in effect, Sir Anthony Eden is 
the spiritual descendant of Sir Robert Walpole, and the 
Conservative Central Office is a Whig institution. This is 
a strong assertion, but Mr Woodruff is not one whose 
opinions can be lightly dismissed, and it must be admitted 
that facts to back his views are by no means lacking. 

When we turn to the Labour, or Socialist, Party it is to 
find a very different state of affairs. 

Few people will deny that in origin this party came into 
existence to deal with abuses which should never have 
been allowed to arise. A strong monarchy is always the 
best guarantee of the rights of the poor and the unprivi- 
leged, and for two centuries after the fall of the Stuarts in 
1688 the position of the poor in England steadily deterior- 
ated under the rule first of the Whig aristocracy and then 
of the middle-classes. The Labour Party has only this 
year celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, and it is by no 
means coincidental that its rise should date from the 
decline of Liberalism. What happened was that with the 
coming of Socialism the Liberal Party began to disinte- 
grate, and as it had lost its Whig wing to Conservatism, so 
it now lost its Radical wing to the Socialists. At the same 
time the work of such bodies as the Fabian Society must 
not be ignored. Like the Philosophes of the eighteenth 
century, they had undermined the system they were 
attacking long before its defenders realised that it was 
attacked ; they also supplied the intellectual backing 
which English Socialism in those early days lacked. 
There was, too, much genuine idealism about the old 
Independent Labour Party and the Fabian Society, while 
there was precious little about a Conservatism dominated 
by Big Business and Whig Irish landlords or a Liberalism 
in the grip of the men of the Marconi scandal. 

At the present time the Labour Party is more of a 
coalition than its Conservative adversary, and it may be 
said to be divided into three sections. First of all there 
are the Marxian Socialists, who may be described as the 
Left Wing, and many of whom are in fact, if not in theory, 
Communists; then there is the Trade Union element, 
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which supplies much of the money as well as most of the 
voting power, and which in the main is extremely moderate 
in its views ; and lastly there are the old Radicals, many 
of whom vote Socialist not out of any great affection for 
Socialism but because nothing would induce them to vote 
Conservative. In these circumstances Mr Hugh Gaitskell 
has a more difficult task than Sir Anthony Eden in keeping 
his flock together. 

The Conservative Party has not been alone in attracting 
some rather questionable recruits as a result of the decline 
of Liberalism, for its Socialist opponents have met with the 
same fate. Unhappily it must be admitted that there is 
an unpleasant side to the English character, and this dis- 
plays itself in an active jealousy of the happiness of others : 
this trait was very prominent among the Puritans in the 
seventeenth century, when, as no less a Whig than Macau- 
lay observed, the objection to bear-baiting was based not 
on the suffering inflicted upon the bear but on the pleasure 
afforded to the spectators. Of late years the spiritual 
descendants of these sour fanatics have been very promi- 
nent and powerful in the Socialist Party, as the points they 
raise at Question Time in the House of Commons abun- 
dantly prove. Left to himself, the English working-man 
is in the main a tolerant and easy-going, if somewhat lazy, 
fellow, who has no desire to interfere with others if they, 
in their turn, will leave him and his amusements alone. <As 
a result, however, of the new forces dominant in the 
Socialist Party he has in a great number of cases been 
turned into something closely resembling that embittered, 
class-conscious ouvrier who is so unpleasant a feature of 
contemporary France. He has become jealous, and sus- 
picious that someone is trying to get the better of him ; 
yet, as we have seen, on more than one occasion between 
the wars Conservatism has afforded him some ground for 
such suspicions. 

The unfortunate effect of this tendency has been that 
Socialism has acquired many of the characteristics of a 
slave-revolt, and nowhere has this been so marked as in all 
that relates to the Commonwealth overseas. The British 
Empire was not created by the working-classes but by 
those whom their Socialist mentors have taught them to 
believe were their oppressors ; therefore it has come to be 
viewed with aversion by no inconsiderable section of the 
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electorate which accordingly desires its speedy liquidation. 
Now there can be no doubt that at the beginning of the 
century there was too much flag-wagging, and that the 
Union Jack was used by interested parties to cover a 
multitude of somewhat dubious financial and commercial 
transactions ; but the reaction has gone too far, until now 
there is a real danger of it being forgotten that Great 
Britain is either the centre of a great empire or a group of 
over-populated and highly vulnerable islands off the north- 
west coast of Europe: we cannot have it both ways, and 
we must be on our guard against ‘the servant when he 
reigneth,’ that is to say, against Socialism when overseas 
commitments are in question. In too many Labour pro- 
nouncements there can be clearly discerned what the late 
Kevin O’ Higgins described as ‘ the whine of the slave.’ 

For nearly thirty years the Conservative and Labour 
Parties have alternated in power, and those who preside 
over their respective destinies doubtless believe and hope 
that this state of affairs may well continue, but it is by no 
means impossible that such may not be the case, and that 
Great Britain may be on the eve of a period of political 
change. In this connection there must first of all be taken 
into account the General Election of last year. 

Few English General Elections of modern times have 
roused so little interest as that of sixteen months ago, and 
inany of those who took part in it would find it difficult to 
remember what was at issue, beyond of course the question 
which party was to form the next government. What was 
remarkable was the fall in the total poll from 82-6 per cent. 
in 1951 to 76-8 per cent. in 1955, which means to say that 
nearly a quarter of the electorate deliberately abstained 
from voting. When we look at these figures more closely 
it is to find that, compared with the previous General 
Election of 1951, no less than a million and a half fewer 
people voted Socialist and three-quarters of a million fewer 
people voted Conservative. Since then there have been a 
number of by-elections which have reflected the same trend 
of opinion, with the exception that where Liberal candi- 
dates were standing they received a considerable amount 
of support. Does this mean that there is growing dis- 
illusionment with the two main parties ? Let us examine 
the evidence in more detail. 

Some two years ago there were published some facts 
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concerning the decline of interest in politics among the 
undergraduates, male and female alike, at Oxford Univer- 
sity, and in this connection it is surely possible to regard 
Oxford as typical of educated cpinion throughout Great 
Britain. It was stated that the declining interest is due to 
four main reasons: that is to say a conviction that there 
is no real difference between the programmes of the two 
leading parties; the lack of any outstanding issue to 
attract attention ; a contempt for and an irritation with 
the behaviour only too often exhibited in the House of 
Commons; and, above all, a growing conviction that 
politics are becoming the monopoly of the two party 
organisations. There is a widespread feeling that both in 
Parliament and in Local Government bodies the issues are 
pre-judged, for they are all based on party considerations, 
and so the result is rarely in doubt. On occasion the 
height of absurdity is reached, as for instance three years 
ago when the London County Council solemly voted on 
strict party lines whether the schoolchildren of the capital 
were to be given drinking-mugs or pencils as mementoes of 
the Queen’s Coronation. This sort of thing makes non- 
sense of democratic politics, and to no small extent 
accounts for the declining interest in them. 

Those who abstained from voting at the last General 
Election thus felt either that the debates in Parliament 
were connected with matters of no great interest or impor- 
tance or, where vital issues were at stake, they were treated 
in a manner which showed no realisation of what was 
involved. This attitude raises serious problems for a 
country like England, in which representative government 
is the order of the day, for there are many historical prece- 
dents for elective assemblies losing touch with reality and 
in consequence of the real power passing elsewhere. 
Members are not returned to Parliament to engage in 
gladiatorial combats or in circus acts which may be 
absorbing to them, but which leave the vast majority of 
their fellow-countrymen quite unmoved. Three hundred 
years ago the House of Commons had quite lost touch 
with the country, though it still continued to meet, and 
there was no opposition in any quarter when Oliver Crom- 
well with a file of musketeers turned the members out into 
the street. No one would seriously suggest that the 
British Parliament to-day is in danger of being forcibly 
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overthrown from without, but it runs an undoubted risk of 
having its authority undermined from within. Thus for a 
variety of reasons it is impossible to view without concern 
the tendency which is manifesting itself in the present 
Parliament either to concentrate upon matters in which 
the public is not interested merely because some obscure 
party interest is affected, or to treat serious issues in a 
manner lacking alike in dignity and realism. 

From this analysis of the attitude of the electorate 
towards the Conservative and Socialist Parties it would 
appear that there is a growing lack of interest in both of 
them. This is very different from the swing of the pendu- 
lum as we knew it in the past. In 1931 the Socialists lost 
the support of the skilled worker—as well as of the Durham 
miners—but they regained it four years later ; similarly in 
1945 a large section of the middle-classes voted Socialist, 
but they returned to their Conservative allegiance in 1950. 
The present tendency is something new, and is something 
that should prove equally alarming both to the Conserva- 
tive Central Office and to Transport House. During the 
present year the by-elections have been definitely dis- 
couraging to the Government, but they have not been such 
as to give much real hope to the Opposition. Rightly or 
wrongly, the Prime Minister seems to be personally un- 
popular in some quarters, but that is not in itself sufficient 
to explain the verdict of the electors of Tonbridge last June. 
The middle-classes are in revolt against a Government 
which they feel has done nothing for them, while it has 
leant over backwards to appease the working-class of whom 
only a small proportion will vote for it anyhow. If this 
revolt continues no Conservative seat will be safe at the 
next General Election, while if the Socialist poll continues 
to decline as it did between 1951 and 1955 the outlook for 
Transport House will be black indeed. 

In these circumstances it is hardly surprising that there 
should be much talk of a Liberal revival, and some of the 
recent by-elections have lent colour to the argument that 
this is taking place. Certainly the Liberals have con- 
siderably improved their position during the last twelve 
months, but they have still a long way to go before they 
can hope to hold the balance at Westminster between the 
Conservatives and Socialists, let alone be in a position to 
form a government of their own. Their performance at 
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the local elections in May was not impressive, for then the 
prevailing note was one of studied indifference to all 
existing parties, and typical of this was the Royal Borough 
of Kensington, where the percentage of those voting fell 
from 36 per cent. in 1953 to 26 per cent. in the present year. 

There is, of course, no necessity for a General Election 
to be held before 1960, but in normal circumstances 
British Parliaments never run their full time, and in conse- 
quence the next two years are likely to be extremely 
interesting to the student of the workings of the British 
Constitution. If there is no revival of Liberalism and if 
the Conservative and Socialist Parties fail to gather their 
stray sheep back into the fold, then it is by no means 
impossible that some fresh organisation altogether—and 
there are signs of such already coming into existence—may 
be the dominant factor in the next Parliament. British 
political parties are not immortal, as the fate of the 
Liberals and of the Irish Nationalists abundantly proves. 

Perhaps, indeed, the comparison with the Irish Nationa- 
lists is even closer than may at first sight appear, for in 
their day they became so absorbed with tactics at West- 
minster that they never realised that opinion in Ireland 
had changed, and had hardened against them and their 
works. So it is with the modern Member of Parliament. 
He is in the first instance generally a professional politician ; 
his Whips keep him busy at the House of Commons on 
four, if not five, days a week ; and the rest of his time is 
usually spent in his constituency in company with his 
supporters or with official personalities. Such being the 
‘ase he has few opportunities for the give-and-take of easy 
converse with the ordinary educated voter upon whom 
party allegiance sits lightly, if at all. This accounts for 
the fact that even the best-intentioned Members of the 
House of Commons to-day are often quite out of touch 
with the views put forward by the man-in-the-street ; two 
notable examples are the merits of the Referendum and of 
Devolution, both of which are being canvassed to an extent 
which would probably surprise many politicians. 

There is nothing new in the advocacy of a Referendum 
in this country, for it figured for a time in the official pro- 
gramme of the Conservative Party before the First World 
War, and its adoption would have the merit of allowing 
the electorate to express an opinion on specific issues which 
Vol. 294.—No. 610. 25 
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closely concern it, without the introduction of the party 
prejudices and personal rivalries which play so large a part 
in a normal General Election. Those who advocate its 
introduction claim that such subjects as M.Ps’. pay and 
Capital Punishment would be ideal subjects for a Refer- 
endum. To the argument that a small minority of cranks 
might easily decide the verdict, it may be replied that 
voting in a Referendum could be made compulsory : to do 
this in the case of an ordinary election would obviously be 
unjust, for it would mean compelling the elector to choose 
between party candidates none of whom might appeal to 
him. In the case of a Referendum, however, he would be 
called upon to express his opinion upon important public 
issues, and there could be nothing unethical about applying 
compulsion in such circumstances. Clearly, too, the Refer- 
endum could not be used for any proposal which might 
take the form of a direct bribe to the electorate, for, 
however well-intentioned, voters are but human. The 
present Parliament has, incidentally, expressed its approval 
of the Referendum as an instrument of government, for it 
decided earlier in the year that opinion in Malta on the 
question of integration in the United Kingdom should be 
tested in this way, though, curiously enough, it does not 
seem to have occurred to the Government that a similar 
method should be employed to discover the views of the 
British elector on the presence of Maltese representatives 
at Westminster. 

That there were at one time serious arguments against 
the Referendum cannot be denied, but it is doubtful if they 
are equally valid to-day. President Wilson held that ‘ it 
assumes a discriminating judgment and a fulness of infor- 
mation on the part of the people which they do not possess, 
and it lowers the sense of responsibility on the part of the 
legislators.’ This is indeed true, yet it is surely an argu- 
ment, not against the use of the Referendum altogether, 
but rather for using it very sparingly and only when the 
electorate can clearly understand what is at stake. 
Another point of view was that of Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
who, though by no means wholly opposed to the Refer- 
endum, once wrote, ‘In ordinary elections many a man 
votes for a candidate who would not vote either for or 
against an abstract proposition. The common explana- 
tions of a defeat, ‘‘ We lost because we had a bad candi- 
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date ’’ or ‘“‘ They won because they had the better man,”’ 
are a recognition of the fact that vast numbers of people 
vote for men and not measures.’ That particular criticism 
may have been valid in Sir Austen’s day, but it has no 
application now, when at each successive General Election 
the individual candidate counts for increasingly less ; in 
any event, if voting at a Referendum was made compulsory 
the point would not arise. 

A great deal is said about the pressure upon Parliament 
and the lack of Parliamentary time for this or that measure, 
and it is true that at Westminster many days are spent 
each session in discussing not the merits of a particular Bill, 
but whether it is wanted at all: if the Referendum were 
in existence the popular will could easily be ascertained, 
and the Legislature could then get down to details without 
further delay. Furthermore, it would also be an admirable 
method of settling disputes between the two Houses of 
Parliament without the irrelevancies which are liable to be 
introduced at a General Election. It is true that the 
House of Commons has too much to do, as its members 
never tire of telling us, but that is very largely their own 
fault, for they are experts at wasting their time, while it is 
also one of the penalties they pay for insisting that the 
whole life of the country must be open for their inspection. 
The remedy lies in giving the House less work, and one way 
to achieve this is by devolving some of its responsibilities 
upon the electorate. 

Another reform for which there is a growing demand, 
cutting across party loyalties, is devolution of power from 
Westminster to the local authorities, and it is much to be 
regretted that the present Government has not introduced 
legislation to this end, as at one time it was confidently 
expected would be the case. That such a reform would be 
popular there can be no doubt, and it might go a long way 
towards meeting the demand for self-government in 
Scotland and Wales, which is not to be ignored even if it 
has not yet found effective means of expression. English 
politicians who ridicule these movements would do well to 
study the course of events in Ireland in the nineteenth 
century. The cry of ‘ Repeal’ appeared to make little 
appeal until it became linked with a social injustice, 
namely the land laws, and from that moment it was to 
prove irresistible. What happened in Ireland might easily 
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occur in Scotland and Wales, and, as so often in history, a 
few concessions at the beginning might prevent a major 
surrender in the end. 

In fine, any objective study of opinion at the present 
time can only show a dissatisfaction with the working of the 
Constitution, and this, rather than apathy, is the cause of 
the abstention from the polling-booths, of which the Con- 
servative Party, being in power, is the major sufferer. 
Admittedly reform would require great courage, for it is 
impossible to think of any effective measure which would 
not result in some diminution in the power of the House of 
Commons. Prophecy in such matters is dangerous, but if 
one confident assertion can be made it is that if our politi- 
‘ally-minded Rip Van Winkle went to sleep again now, to 
wake in 2006, he would find there had been as many 
changes as during the past fifty years, but it would be 
surprising if he did not also discover that they had taken 
place behind the old traditional facade. 


CHARLES PETRIE. 
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Art. 2.—REFLECTIONS ON APARTHEID AND 
PARTNERSHIP IN AFRICA. 


THERE are those in Africa who believe that it is necessary 
and possible for the settled Europeans to continue to 
dominate and guide the political life of the colonies and 
territories, and that the alternative is a return to barbarism 
and savagery. There are those in Britain and elsewhere 
who believe that the settled European community should 
accept their own gradual decline to the status of an impo- 
tent political minority in a native self-governing state and 
that the European settlements will eventually disappear ; 
they view with complacency the ruin of their fellow-country- 
men and the disappearances of a civilisation laboriously 
established by those fellow-countrymen over primitive 
barbarism. 

Kither segregation, allowing the European and _ the 
native to develop each in his own sphere, or a system of 
partnership combined with social segregation, wherein 
men of different races can live together in peace and con- 
cord, are the two solutions of the native problems offered 
by the European settler. 

The task and acknowledged duty of the European com- 
munities in Africa and the former British mission to build 
civilised states have been directed towards aiding others to 
attain the standards of a Christian civilisation and to insist 
that there shall be no relaxation of such standards if a 
return to savagery is to be avoided. 

Confused and untidy thinking and the current habits 
of the misuse of words and ignorance of their true meaning 
have contributed to great misunderstanding of and a 
considerable injustice about the problems of South and 
Central Africa. 

Take as examples the two words comprising the title of 
this article, which can be said to represent respectively the 
two concepts of native policy in the Union of South Africa 
and in the Central African Federation ; there are many 
phases and aspects of ‘ apartheid’ or segregation—politi- 
‘al, economic, and social aspects—and the word is used in 
debate and conversation by people to whom it represents 
very different meanings. In a lesser degree the same can 
be said of ‘ partnership,’ which scientifically means the 
association of two or more persons for the carrying on of 
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their lives or their businesses in which they share their 
expenses, profit, and loss. The word is so used by accu- 
‘ate-minded people, but, with its present use and in the 
eyes of many people—especially of natives—it has been 
given a meaning of equality, which the founders of the 
policy did not and do not intend it to have. 

The Prime Minister of the Central African Federation, 
Lord Malvern, recently described in a speech the two 
policies in the following words : 


‘ There are really two broad divisions of philosophical con- 
cept. One concept is that the two major races, White and 
African, are so basically different that racial harmony can best 
be achieved by dividing a country and its activities—economie, 
social, and political—into distinct areas with the idea that the 
main races should each occupy their own areas, so that in those 
fields their activities are kept separate. 

‘The other main concept is that the two races are not 
necessarily permanently incompatible, but that they are at 
present on vastly different levels of civilisation, culture, and 
achievement. This concept supposes that the less civilised 
shall be encouraged to imitate and rise to the levels of the more 
advanced race and that, as individuals emerge, they shall be 
allowed to advance on a basis of merit in the economic and 
political sphere with the members of the more highly civilised 
race.’ 


This is as accurate a description as can be made in a 
few words of the true meanings of apartheid and partner- 
ship. Lord Malvern went on to say that, as the Europeans 
in the Federation would probably always be outnumbered 
by the Africans, it was necessary to follow policies that 
would maintain European standards and also gain the 
confidence of the Africans by extending their privileges. 
He deprecated the results of peoples attempting to main- 
tain the master-and-servant attitude to all Africans, what- 
ever their state of advancement, and he advocated the 
advance of those who were capable of advancement so as 
to avoid their frustration. 

Both or either of these concepts of native policy may be 
right and they are earnestly held by their respective pro- 
tagonists. On the other hand both may be wrong. Only 
patient trial and the future can provide the answer. No 
alternative policies have been suggested in any quarter 
except that of Whitehall, which apparently aims at the 
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gradual surrender of European domination to the numerical 
superiority of the native and his barbarism in an unscientific 
obsession for universal suffrage and the counting of noses. 

To whichever school of thought regarding the solution 
of the native problem a European in Africa may belong, it 
can be safely stated that almost all, except some pseudo- 
intellectuals and Anglican divines, hold to the common 
policies of the dominance and maintenance of European 
standards coincident with the improvement of the standards 
and culture of the native Africans. It is in the methods 
of attaining those policies and not in the policies them- 
selves that there exists such a wide cleavage. 

First-hand knowledge and experience are not every- 
thing, but are, after all, necessary in the formation of any 
accurate estimate of a situation. John Foster Macdonald, 
who spent the greater part of his life in native administra- 
tion in Southern Rhodesia, states very ably and clearly the 
result of his observations : 


‘ Those who support the establishment in the near future of 
African self-governing Utopias appear to believe that there are 
short-cuts to progress; that there are tabloid, shortened 
courses leading to diplomas in civilisation and _ citizenship. 
They see in higher education for the African the deliverance of 
Africa. In the jaunty young negro in the Edgware Road on 
a Saturday night with the landlady’s daughter on his arm, they 
discern a symbol of emancipation. In the Gold Coast LL.B. 
of London they find a future leader of his people. In those 
assumptions they are usually wrong. On _ return to his own 
people the educated or half-educated African frequently 
develops into an unscrupulous demagogue and ardent self- 
seeker, with no thought for the betterment of his race but 
every thought for his own. When he becomes a decent, pro- 
gressive member of the community, he may be taught to 
accept the responsibilities of citizenship and leadership.’ 


Here is the very kernel of the mistake that is being 
made by well intentioned negrophiles and societies who 
desire to advance too quickly. Experience proves that 
there are no short-cuts to civilisation and that he who takes 
one loses his way. The development of a civilised com- 
munity out of Bantu tribes may be a matter of decades or 
millennia. Only God can tell! But reasonable man 
knows that the short cut must lead to chaos and misery. 
This is where the policy of gradual civilisation of the indivi- 
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dual native through Christian education and partnership of 
the races, which is that of the Federation and of the mis- 
sions, must seem to the Christian humanist to be that most 
likely to succeed in creating a happy and_ prosperous 
multi-racial society. 

The idea of race-partnership has many enemies besides 
the idea of Afrikaan’s apartheid and the idea of all-black 
states. One is the opinion of that large and vocal body 
of people in England, ignorant of Africa and the Africans, 
with no experience of backward races, who are convinced 
that their fellow-countrymen, the white race in Africa, are 
merely exploiters and oppressors of the black people. 
They view with impatience or anger the subservient posi- 
tion of the black or coloured man to the white European ; 
but they should remember that fifty to sixty years ago, 
when the white man brought civilisation to a great part of 
Africa, the native was in the stone age, knowing neither the 
wheel nor an alphabet and ruled by the assegai and witch- 
craft, to which he is still attached. They should also in 
charity to their fellow-men recognise that the latter are as 
well-intentioned as themselves, not mere exploiters of 
labour but intimately concerned at great expense to them- 
selves and in their own interest with the economic, material, 
and spiritual advancement of the native rather than with 
his artificially rapid political and academic advancement, 
which they fear can only produce frustration in the edu- 
cated native and a decadent administration of the masses. 
It is additionally exasperating that the same school of 
thought expresses no compassion or indignation over the 
real slavery, oppression, and cruelty existing behind the 
Tron Curtain and in China. 

Lord Malvern has defined the government’s policy of 
partnership saying that : 


‘At present, although in the minority, the Europeans do 
dominate because they have been Christianised for many cen- 
turies, and have been more or less civilised for a long time. 

‘They therefore provide virtually all the professional and 
technical skills, the moral standards, the experience of govern- 
ment, in fact almost everything, with the exception of manual 
labour, necessary to run and develop a modern civilised state. 

‘The preponderantly important position of the European 
is therefore on the basis of merit, not colour, and we recognise 
that merit is not the prerogative of any one race.’ 
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There is at present no such thing as social, as opposed 
to industrial and economic, integration between whites and 
blacks in Africa, nor is there any likelihood of it taking 
place in the immediate future, judging from the 300 years 
experience in the U.S.A. and South Africa. That there 
have been exceptions to this rule such as Miss Cripps and 
Mrs Seretse Khama is undeniable, but it is equally un- 
deniable that they are exceptions, of which only history 
can judge the success or failure. It is unreasonable and 
unscientific for emotional people and those who have had 
no personal experience of the problem to attempt to force 
social integration on those whose daily lives bring white 
and black into social contact. 

A galaxy of professors and scholars under the guidance 
of Unesco made a report in 1950 on racial problems in 
which they stated that the mental powers of all races was 
on the whole the same and that racial crossing had no 
harmful biological effects. The tendency of the report was 
in general in support of the theory of the equality of all 
men and destructive of the theories or facts maintaining the 
superiority of one individual or ethnic group over another. 
It is possible that the report may be right from the 
purely materialistic view of biologists and anthropologists, 
though their scientific dicta have still to be proved, but as 
man is also a soul their findings, until proven, cannot be 
accepted by the man in the street, who knows that the 
dominant differences between individual men and between 
racial groups are not those of colour or race but are those 
of the spirit, of character, culture, religion, and habits, in 
which there exist no equality, and of which civilised man is 
as tenacious as he is of life itself. 

The white man’s tenacity of his culture and his Christian 
civilisation, which is the fruit of centuries of endeavour and 
which he is determined to pass on to his descendants, is 
historical fact. It is also his natural instinct and experi- 
ence, and not colour, that has developed his knowledge that 
he is superior to the Bantu, and scientific treatises by pro- 
fessors cannot convince him that he is not, for he has the 
evidence of his senses to prove his convictions. 

The black-white problems of the U.S.A. are very 
different from those of South and Central Africa. In the 
vase of the first the blacks are in a minority of 1 in 10 in 
relation to the whites, whose language and civilisation they 
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have assimilated after 300 years separation from Africa. 
There is little likelihood or even possibility of black domi- 
nation and the destruction of white civilisation and ways 
of life in the U.S.A. In the case of South and Central 
Africa the position is the reverse, with an overwhelming 
majority of blacks, which causes a deep fear and suspicion 
among all the white people that they and their children 
and their white civilisation may be swamped by the black 
and uncivilised majority. The proportions of black and 
white in the Union of South Africa is 4 to 1 and in the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa it is 20 to 1. There 
exists a real and understandable fear of ultimate mongreli- 
sation of races through social integration and miscegenation. 

Dr Ben J. Marais in his book ‘ Colour,’ which is at the 
moment one of the most comprehensive and authoritative 
reviews of black-white problems, concludes with a number 
of theses, of which we venture to quote a few on account 
of their weight and relevance. 


* Nowhere on earth is the colour problem so complicated and 
dangerous for Church and State as in South Africa. 

* Integration cannot be forced on groups of people especially 
not in circumstances like our own (South Africa). It would 
bring chaos and reaction in Church and State that would lead 
to anarchy. 

‘To speak of racial equality in South Africa to-day is 
wholly unrealistic under existing circumstances. 

‘Very few whites in South Africa, English- or Afrikaans- 
speaking, would be in favour of equality or racial crossing. 
But more and more people feel that right and justice must be 
given to the non-whites and that an arrangement should be 
made in which the non-white will also have the hopes of full 
development and a reasonable livelihood for themselves and 
their children. 

‘We cannot solve the South African problem with broad 
democratic cries. The actual historically developed world of facts 
must always moderate and amend all broad theses and cries. 

‘In practice the African Bantu is to-day inferior in relation 
to the white, whether it is inborn or due to historical and socio- 
logical factors. But in practice only individuals equal the 
achievements of whites. 

‘Everywhere Communism is using the colour problem to 
advance its own ideology, and as the tension increases, Com- 
munism will reap more benefit. Any step by the West that 
unnecessarily increases colour tension is in favour of Moscow.’ 
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Confusion and ignorance have been increased by the 
use of the terms ‘ colour bar’ and ‘ racial tensions, > which 
are used as slogans tending to choke discussion and suffo- 
‘ate thought. Tensions between peoples in Africa are not 
primarily or principally caused by race or colour but by 
mental antagonisms and contrasts in habits, manners, 
thought, breeding and smell, of which colour and smell are 
usually the distinguishing external evidences, but are most 
certainly not the essential causes. Both slogans are useful 
weapons in the hands of people (and they are powerful and 
numerous) who wish to foment antagonisms, and of those 
visionless sentimentalists among the intelligentsia of 
Britain to whom miscegenation and the thought of a white 
girl in the arms of a negroid carries no disgust. 

Sadly enough, several well-intentioned Anglican divines 
have been captured by the slogans and propagate the idea 
that the supremacy of European civilisation over African 
barbarism is immoral and that equality-—economical, 
political, and social—must be made to exist between them. 
It should be quite obvious that that way there can only 
be created frustrations and hatred and that very racial 
antagonism which it is desired to avoid. It is strangely 
true that both Anglican divines and the Dutch Reformed 
Church claim to be interpreters of God’s plan for racial 
relations between black and white, though one declares that 
plan to be social equality and the other exactly the 
contrary. 

It would seem that both have been unable to discrimi- 
nate between, on the one side, the theological and legal 
equality of man, his equal treatment in the sight of God, 
nature, and the law, and, on the other, his inequality with 
his neighbour in mind, habits, and society. They do right 
in saying that in the sight of God there is neither white nor 
black nor brown, neither Jew nor Gentile, but there is no 
authority in Christian philosophy or the scriptures for the 
idea of social, physical, or mental equality. The contrary 
is the case, for Our Lord’s and the scriptures’ teaching are 
redolent without condemnation of the idea of master and 
servant, of rich and poor, of the talented and the untalented, 
of higher places and lower places. 

There is nothing essentially unchristian in apartheid 
or segregation as long as they are not accompanied by 
injustice and oppression and are carried out with charity. 
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The Bantu Education Act in South Africa removed the 
government subsidy from the mission schools, which had 
so far supplied the native primary education, and replaced 
them with government schools. The professed object was 
not secularisation but uniformity, in order to harmonise 
the very conflicting doctrinal teaching of the missions, but 
the effect would be to bias the religious education of the 
native towards the Calvinistic Dutch Reformed Church. 
Such a situation is intolerable for the missions of other 
faiths and some are closing their schools, while the Catholics 
have managed to raise the necessary funds from their faith- 
ful, amounting to 1/. million, to carry on their schools 
without the subvention. 

At present the vast majority of natives require econo- 
mic security and education of character and not political 
advancement. The Bantu is not ready yet for the liberal 
panacea for all ills—universal suffrage and the vote—of 
which the absurdities are evident in many countries and 
most recently in Southern Sudan. True democracy and 
happiness cannot be secured by thrusting political rights 
on the native for which he is unprepared. 

South Africa believes earnestly that European civilisa- 
tion and purity of race can only be preserved by a measure 
of complete segregation and has been led into the extreme 
theory of complete and impracticable segregation by the 
Calvinist fervour of the Dutch Reformed Church, but there 
are signs of a modification of this extreme policy. 

Southern Rhodesia believes that this civilisation and 
purity of race, for which she is as anxious as is South 
Africa, can be preserved by the gradual lifting of the native 
into a higher civilisation and, when he has acquired it, of 
making a partner of him. 

Native advancement has been considerable both in the 
Federation, where barbarism and civilisation first came 
into contact less than a century ago, and in the Union, 
where the contact has continued for 300 years. Advance- 
ment will doubtless continue with the ever-increasing 
education provided by the Europeans, but the pace must 
be slow and the dangers of forcing it are enormous. Only 
Christian education can in the long run lift the mass of 
the Bantu into civilisation, and proof that this is realised 
both in South and Central Africa is seen in the vast num- 
bers of primary and secondary native schools, mainly 
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missionary, in both countries, and in their large budgetary 
expenditure, most of which falls on the European taxpayer. 

Extraordinary progress has already been made by 
educated and urbanised natives in many activities, such as 
mechanics, building, mining, agriculture, and other walks 
of life, but these represent only a small minority of the 
Bantu masses. This progress will continue rapidly and is 
desired by the vast majority of Europeans. The mining 
companies in the copper belt have thrown open to native 
miners several of the categories of labour, with correspond- 
ing increases in pay, which were formerly reserved for 
Kuropeans under their trade union rules, which were 
framed to prevent native advancement. The real opposi- 
tion to native advancement has come from the white 
trade unions. 

In the struggle between the opposing doctrines of 
segregation, apartheid, and integration it should be re- 
membered that the British Empire policy in South and 
Central Africa was and is based on segregation by the 
formation of native protectorates and reserves from which 
the white man is excluded; the refusal of the Colonial 
Office to allow the incorporation into the Union of Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland and Swaziland is in itself apartheid. 

A few facts and figures about the education of the 
natives, the coloureds, and the Asiatics in the Union are the 
best reply to the propagandists of the idea of native 
oppression. Though South Africa’s national income is 
100/. per head, against that of 700/. in the U.S.A., yet the 
former spends 4 per cent. and the latter 3-7 per cent. of it 
on education, while India, which receives no criticism, 
spends 0-5 per cent. The country spends 15/. millions on 
the education of the natives, the coloureds, and the Asiaties 
and gives them higher as well as lower education, for there 
are no less than five universities for them. In fact, there 
is no colony or territory in the whole of Africa where the 
education of the native is so advanced. 

The educational aspects in the Federation are equally 
beneficial to the native and there are projects for greatly 
increased expenditure. For some time past native coun- 
cils have been established in the reserves, through which 
it is hoped gradually to teach the native to manage his 
own affairs and to provide a school for future political 
advancement, but he has shown small desire to learn in the 
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school. The Land Husbandry Act in Southern Rhodesia 
is framed to give natives personal ownership of farms in the 
reserves in place of the hitherto existing communal owner- 
ship and a multi-racial university is in course of construc- 
tion. 

There exists in Britain an idea that the white man 
exercises a species of oppression over the native. This is 
not in accord with fact, and it has been very ably set forth 
as regards Central and South Africa by one of the older 
statesmen of Rhodesia, Sir Ernest Guest. He writes: 

‘The development of the African and the improvement in 
his social and economic conditions, in education, in agriculture, 
and in health, tell a story which is favourably comparable with 
the development of backward and not so backward races any- 
where in the world. The cost of this development has been 
borne principally by the European taxpayer with a relatively 
almost negligible contribution by the Africans themselves.’ 

Relations between the European and Bantu in South 
and Central Africa are at present harmonious and friendly 
and in general master and man on the farm, in the indus- 
tries, and in the household are on good terms. There are 
of course, as everywhere, examples of race or colour hatred 
on both sides, but they are exceptions. What hatred 
there is, is chiefly the result of the insidious working of the 
agents and fellow-travellers of Moscow, Cairo, and Addis 
Ababa planting the seeds of strife in the fertile soil of the 
ignorant Bantu, and the results of this cold warfare are 
already visible in many native organisations. 

Anti-South African propagandists, like Father Trevor 
Huddleston and Mr Michael Scott and some London papers, 
are doing no good to the cause of the native, which they 
think they are forwarding. The effect of their abuse of 
the Nationalists and of their native policies, which is often 
unjust, merely tends to harden rather than soften those 
policies and indirectly tends to throw British Africans into 
the political camp of the Afrikaaner republicans. They 
seem to be unaware that the antipathies between Briton and 
Boer are caused chiefly by the republican or constitutional 
issues and not by native policies, on which there is much 
agreement. 

It was clear in February last that Mr Strydom and 
many of his party were beginning to have second thoughts 
on the impracticability of the extreme doctrine of apart- 
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heid, that is to say complete segregation, economic, terri- 
torial, and social. They were led to this shading down of 
their previous extremisms not only by its obvious imprac- 
ticability but also because their extremism was creating a 
: hostile opinion to them abroad and affecting their ability 
; to obtain loans and restricting the flow of immigration. 
alt This change of heart in the Nationalists, if indeed it be 
a change of heart, has been startingly emphasised by the 
publication of a book called ‘ Whither South Africa,’ by 
Professor Keet, a prominent figure in the hierarchy of the 
i Dutch Reformed Church, which is the core of exclusive 
| Afrikaanerdom, of anti-British feeling and propaganda, 
and of the extremist form of apartheid. Having dis- 
missed the idea of territorial separation as impracticable, 
he asks for a change in the racial attitudes in South Africa 
and its government and says that colour has little impor- 
tance and that the real struggle is between barbarism and 
* civilisation, and he emphasises the importance of preserving 
the white race. 

«| There is an interesting analogy between South African 
apartheid and Abraham Lincoln’s belief in the necessity 
of the complete segregation of blacks and whites, which 
saturates his speeches and debates, at the same time as he 
was the hero of emancipation. In 1862, when he was 
President, he said : 


* Even when you cease to be slaves, you are yet far removed 
from being placed on an equality with white people.... On 
this broad continent not a single man of your race is made the 
equal of a single man of ours. Go where you are treated best 
- and the ban is still upon you.... I cannot alter it if I would.’ 


On the one side are those who believe in the importance 
of breeding and the formation of character by natural 
selection, evolution, and generations of teaching and 
environment; observation and experience has taught them 
to look down on the mongrel in man or beast and they have 
a deadly fear of miscegenation and a mixture of mentalities 
and habits. On the other side is the non-Christian and 
demonstrably false theory of the social and mental equality 
of man, held by those who professedly would welcome 
chocolate-coloured babies in their nurseries and the ad- 
mixture of the inherited habits and manners of Belgravia 
and the Zambesi kraal. 
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These people see nothing incongruous between these 
beliefs and their own existing habits. Belgravia and 
Bloomsbury do not mix on equal terms with Whitechapel, 
nor do suburban populations receive their servants in their 
drawing-rooms and their tradesmen use different gates and 
the back doors of their houses. There is nothing wrong in 
this, which merely means the development of different 
grades of society and a part of the process by which 
civilisations have developed from primitive barbarism. 

It is sometimes said that the tribal system of the native 
has been destroyed by the Kuropean, who has supplied 
nothing to take its place. This is only partly true. 
Though in part weakened by migratory labour, the tribal 
system, with its hereditary beliefs, its witchcraft, smelling 
out, and in some places ritual murder, is’ strongly 
entrenched in the life and character of the Bantu. 
Generations of missionaries have spent their lives and 
governments spend their wealth on attempting the con- 
version to Christianity and the education of the native. 
Their success is considerable, but it must take time and can 
only be truly assessed in the future. One of the most 
discouraging features holding back native advancement is 
that there is little sign in the native mind, educated or 
otherwise, that any contribution towards his own civilisa- 
tion and culture must come from himself, whether in 
words, deeds, or money. He is avid of education, but he 
expects to receive and not to give and demands more and 
more gratuitous benefits. 

In a study of the native problems it is necessary to call 
attention to Mr Nehru’s propaganda so as to indicate the 
fact of the serious Indian menace to Africa. In the Union 
of South Africa there are 750,000 Asians; in Keny: 
there are 30,000 Europeans and 120,000 Asiatics, and in 
Tanganyika 18,000 against 80,000. In the Rhodesias the 
numbers of Asiatics are as yet unimportant, but ever 
increasing. To those who have no belief in the superiority 
of their European civilisation, religion, and habits over 
those of others or who prefer a mongrel civilisation to a 
pure-bred one, this means nothing. 

It is only possible in this article to touch on a few of the 
present political controversies. In the Union of South 
Africa there exists the acute controversy over the modifica- 
tion of the constitution and the removal of the coloured 
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voter from the common roll on to a roll exclusively 
coloured. As the coloureds are the half-breeds and not 
pure natives, this measure has only an indirect connection 
with the native problem. This controversy has continued 
for six years ane the Nationalist party has only won by a 
redistribution of seats for parliament and a packing of the 
senate and the high court. 

In the Federation there are two new parties, one (the 
Dominion Party) opposing the policy of partnership while 
adhering to Federation, the other (the Commonwealth 
Party) desiring the separation of the territory into black 
and white states; they are, however, small minority 
parties and the Federal Party (Lord Malvern) has at present 
an overwhelming majority. 

All these things are important in order to understand 
and guide conflicting ideas about the native problems of 
Africa ; these problems in their turn are on the fringe of the 
great world-wide conflict between what is called Western 
civilisation and Communism, which is basically the conflict 
between Christianity and atheism, as to which shall possess 
the minds and souls of men. Communism is everywhere 
boring and penetrating and taking advantage of the 
ignorant and primitive masses to sow and foment conflicts. 
The popular remedy of democracy with universal suffrage 
is no remedy, but provides a fertile field for the agents of 
Communism, and their only effective opponent and the 
civilisation of the African native rest on the Christian 
education that is taking place in the missions, with their 
thousands of schools and churches ; they receive far less 
attention and publicity than they deserve in discussions 
and writings on the native problem. 


ARTHUR F. LOVEDAY. 


Vol. 294.-—No. 610. 
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AND DIVORCE. 


Art. COMMISSION ON MARRIAGE 


In 1951 a Bill was introduced in the House of Commons by 
Mrs Eirene White which has since come to be referred to as 
a measure which if passed would have aflirmed for the first 
time in English law the principle of divorce by consent. 
The Bill, which will be discussed later at some length, 
received a second reading, a circumstance which created 
understandable alarm; there can be no doubt that the 
Government was put in a difficult quandary. On the one 
hand the approval so far given showed that there must be 
considerable support for a measure which had _ hitherto 
been regarded as a revolutionary proposal, and on the other 
was the feeling that with the divorce rate at such a height 

7 per cent. of all marriages in England and Wales were 
terminated by divorce in 1950—it would be madness to 
embark on the proposal without an inquiry probing far 
beyond any evidence adduced in a House of Commons 
debate. The net result was that on the promise of a Royal 
Commission to review the whole question of marriage and 
divorce the Bill was withdrawn. 

The terms of reference of the Commission set up in the 
autumn of the same year under the chairmanship of Lord 
Morton of Henryton were wide, and covered not only the 
law relating to divorce and other matrimonial proceedings, 
but also the administration of that law in all Courts and the 
law governing the property rights of husband and wite. 
The subject of the inquiry was for the first time extended 
to Scotland, but as the writer has no qualification for 
dealing with the law of that country it must be taken 
that any views now expressed are confined to English 
law alone. Throughout the inquiry the members were 
enjoined to bear in mind ‘ the need to promote and main- 
tain healthy and happy married life and to safeguard the 
interests and well-being of children.’ During the years 
1950-1955 the Commission has taken evidence in public 
from a great variety of sources representing all professions 
and all sections of opinion: the Report, running with 
Index and Appendices to more than four hundred pages, 
was issued in March of this year. It will be obvious that 
the very volume of the printed matter in itself precludes 
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full treatment of the subject. What the writer will attempt 
is to note some of the more general views and recommenda- 
tions expressed in the Report on matters affecting matri- 
monial relationships which seem to give rise to considerable 
apprehension among ordinary people to-day, and to see 
what steps are suggested as a means towards remedying 
what is admitted to be a menace to our social life. In 
dealing with this one must in duty bound pay some atten- 
tion to the minority view that divorce may sometimes be 
the lesser of two evils when married life between two people 
has become intolerable and a deadlock ensues which, under 
the present system, can only be resolved by the commission 
of a matrimonial offence on one side or the other. There 
are also certain practical reforms in the law of matrimonial 
‘auses which call for consideration. If divorce there must 
be, then let past experience show how the hundred and one 
consequences which follow the step may be dealt with in a 
way which will do least injustice to both parties imme- 
diately concerned, and in particular to the children, who 
through no fault of their own find themselves caught up in 
a whirlpool where love, envy, hatred, and even revenge 
strive together for the mastery. 

It is true that during the years since 1951 a fall in the 
divorce rate has occurred. From the ‘ Statistical Review ’ 
of the Registrar General issued in May of this year it is to 
be noticed that the number of petitions filed in 1954 was 
29,036, the lowest since 1945, when it was 25,711. The 
peak year was 1947, when the number filed was 48,501. 
This is cheertul news, even though a good deal of the 
decline may be due to the passing of the abnormal condi- 
tions of family life due to the war years. But compared 
with the position obtaining twenty years ago the rate is 
still startlingly high and until it has gone down much lower 
the cause for alarm remains. The Commission look to no 
immediate panacea, but rather to a steady drive in mould- 
ing public opinion for the better. ‘ We consider that the 
removal of the major source of marital unrest can be 
achieved only by the development of a carefully graded 
system of education for young people as they grow up in 
order to fit them for marriage and family life.’ The prob- 
lem is complex. The first acceleration down the slope to 
divorce began with the Act of 1937, which introduced 
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undreamed of before and opened up many doors that had 
hitherto been closed. Coming hard upon the top of this, the 
Second World War, with the separations inherent in it and 
the raising of the economic position of women, naturally 
forced on the pace in favour of divorce, and undoubtedly 
gave rise to the idea that the breaking up of marriage does 
not carry the social stigma attaching to it formerly. From 
this to the view that marriage itself was not necessarily a 
permanent status, but only a contract that might be 
terminated if one or the other party failed to keep its terms, 
was an inevitable and easy step. Add to this that the 
introduction of Legal Aid within the last four years 
removed all obstacles which lack of means to take legal 
action might hitherto have presented, and we have the 
picture of to-day. If matters so continue there is a real 
fear that the conception of marriage as a life-long union of 
one man with one woman may entirely fade away. 

Faced with a somewhat uphill task the Commission 
stresses the value of a systematic campaign in favour of 
better and more extended facilities for marriage guidance 
and conciliation. There are various bodies already en- 
gaged in this work, of which the National Marriage Guid- 
ance Council may be taken as the prototype, and the 
probation service operating mainly in the Magistrates’ 
Courts has also played a great part in attempting to smooth 
out the differences of husbands and wives before they come 
to the almost hopeless position of an open rupture. The 
Commission propose that still greater assistance by way of 
monetary grants should be given to certain of the voluntary 
bodies, so that they should have a real opportunity of 
tackling the position on a national basis, and in particular 
that something like a campaign should be undertaken to 
bring home to young people before and in the early days 
of marriage the seriousness of the position which marriage 
involves and the importance of an honest endeavour to try 
out every means of holding family life together before 
resort is made to the irrevocable step of an appeal to the 
Courts. Such action suggests propaganda almost in the 
nature of an evangelistic campaign, and, as in all such 
efforts, one should not expect immediate results. The 
movement towards quick and easy divorce has unfortun- 
ately got a good start, the descent to Avernus is easy, the 
ascent slow and hard. So much for the concrete proposals 
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which have been made towards ‘ bearing in mind the need 
to promote healthy and happy married life.’ 

But something must now be said about the school of 
thought which may be regarded as having provided the 
immediate occasion for the Inquiry and Report of the 
Commission, namely those who aver that the approach to 
divorce through the sole medium of * a matrimonial offence ’ 
is the wrong one, that instead of this, or at least as a supple- 
ment to it, there should be set up the ground of the ir- 
reparable breakdown of marriage, and that, where this is 
established, the parties should be at liberty to resolve the 
contract by agreement subject to certain conditions, 
financial and otherwise, which would avoid hardship to one 
or other of the parties and make such arrangements for the 
children, if any, as are usual in the case of divorce on the 
existing grounds. Divorce, they say, is an evil but in some 
cases an inevitable one, and let us at least go about it in a 
sensible way, and avoid the stigma of hypocrisy. 

The Commission, as might be expected, are divided on 
this proposal, but it is significant that at least half of the 
members go a certain length in its favour. Coming back 
to the Bill introduced by Mrs Eirene White and read for 
the second time, the salient part of this was that making 
provision for divorce by consent of both parties, where 
there had been a de facto separation for seven years and 
there was no prospect of reconcilement: the Bill even went 
further and provided that under certain conditions the 
consent of both parties should not be necessary, and that 
a decree might be granted on the petition of one spouse in 
spite of the opposition of the other. Safeguards for the 
protection of the immediate parties and for any children 
of the marriage were of course embodied, and these were so 
stringent that, in the opinion of most lawyers, if the Bill 
had become law it would have added little to the sum total 
of decrees made in any one year. But the important 
thing about it was that it admitted for the first time in 
English law the principle of divorce by consent as opposed 
to the principle of divorce by reason of a matrimonial 
offence, which hitherto had been the bedrock doctrine of 
our matrimonial law. So much weight has already been 
attached to this theory of a matrimonial offence that the 
proof required has been as strict as that demanded in 
criminal law, and there has been no such thing as judgment 
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by default without the petitioner proving his case in open 
court. 

On the merits of this proposition of divorce by con- 
sent it is not to be wondered that there was a direct 
joinder of issue between the members of the Commission, 
and the matter is left in suspense. Half the members 
reported in its favour and half were against. On the 
proposition that in certain instances a petitioner might 
obtain a decree of dissolution after de facto separation even 
though the respondent opposed, the feeling was not so 
evenly divided and only four of the eighteen members 
supported it. 

The case for consensual divorce has often been put 
forward but has never before received such a measure of 
support. Broadly speaking, the argument of those in 
favour has been that the day for insisting upon a matri- 
monial offence as a prelude to divorce is outmoded. In 
order to put themselves within the law many people whose 
marriages have hopelessly broken down have been driven 
to commit such an offence though they have had no real 
inclination to it ; and particularly in the case of desertion, 
the view that the separation is other than consensual is 
often a mere fiction and brings the law into contempt. If a 
marriage has hopelessly broken down it does more harm to 
the parties concerned, including children if any, to maintain 
the semblance of a matrimonial home when inside there is 
nothing but rottenness and dead men’s bones. The op- 
posite view that even a bad marriage is better than no 
marriage at all and that to admit the element of consent 
as a ground for divorce is to open floodgates that would 
ultimately submerge the whole foundations of family life 
is equally well known, and has been proclaimed from the 
pulpit almost from the day when Christianity first set foot 
in England. But the world is moving on and the younger 
generation have a way of taking their own line and not 
allowing their flesh to creep at the horrific forebodings of 
old men. 

In view of the sharp division of opinion in the Com- 
mission it may be safe to predict that no government is 
likely to risk an early change in the law involving any such 
proposal, but it is at least to be noted that the idea of 
divorce by consent has at least received for the first time 
a measure of support in quarters whose respectibility cannot 
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be challenged. Time alone will tell whether it will ever be 
translated into fact. The new proposal for divorce at the 
instance of the one party without the consent of the other 
was no doubt intended to meet the very extreme case 
where the marriage has completely gone by the board but 
one of the parties on religious or other less reputable 
grounds still refuses to give consént to the breaking of the 
tie. There are perhaps plausible grounds for providing 
such a loophole, but the one unanswerable argument which 
has been made against it is that under the law as so revised 
no one who contracts a marriage could ever be sure that 
it must necessarily be of a permanent nature. A marriage 
under such a law would indeed hardly be a marriage at all, 
and the country adopting it would be liable to lose status 
among enlightened communities. One can hardly visualise 
the day when it would be adopted here, and even the more 
progressive members of the British Commonwealth have 
declined to go so far. The nearest approach to it is to be 
found in the law of New Zealand, which permits of divorce 
on the petition of either party where there has been a de 
facto separation that has lasted seven years, but this is 
qualified by a proviso that ‘ if the respondent opposes the 
making of a decree and it is proved to the satisfaction of the 
Court that the separation was due to the wrongful act or 
conduct of the petitioner the Court shall dismiss the 
petition.” The sponsors of a similar amendment in English 
law propose that some such proviso should also be em- 
bodied in it, but this does not get over the objection that 
where marriages are so governed the element of permanency 
cannot be fully relied on : in extreme cases a spouse may be 
deprived of the benefit of marriage without his consent and 
without the commission of a matrimonial offence by one 
party or the other. 

The Commission as in duty bound addressed itself to 
certain new grounds for divorce which were advocated from 
various sources and carefully considered. Most of these 
were unanimously rejected and it is unnecessary to con- 
sider them. Three only were accepted as worthy of con- 
sideration. Of these that of ‘ wilful refusal to consummate 
the marriage,’ which was first introduced by the Act of 
1937 as a ground for a decree of nullity, has been the subject 
of considerable controversy, particularly in ecclesiastical 
circles. The logical basis for a decree of nullity has always 
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been that there should have been in existence at the date 
of the marriage some impediment which was unknown to 
the parties at the time but which, if known, would have 
been an effective bar to marriage. The Church itself has 
always accepted this as a ground for nullity. But ‘ wilful 
refusal to consummate’ is a state of mind springing up 
after the marriage which is something entirely different, 
and the Commission, with sound logic, recommended that 
it should be regarded not as a ground of nullity but of 
divorce. Apart from the logic of this proceeding, its 
recognition as a ground of divorce would abolish the anti- 
quated fiction expressed in a decree of nullity in such cases 
that there never had been a marriage at all. The fiction 
that a ‘ marriage never had existed’ gives rise at times to 
all sorts of complicated situations arising out of marriage 
settlements and trusts founded upon ‘ widowhood,’ about 
which there has been inconclusive legal battles. Any step 
that would tend to resolve these difficulties, even to a 
small extent, is to be welcomed. The other two grounds 
recommended are also somewhat technical. One of these 
cuts the Gordian knot of another legal difficulty by defi- 
nitely placing in the category of adultery artificial insemi- 
nation by a donor without the husband’s consent, and the 
other places ‘ mental deficiency,’ a condition capable of 
medical and legal definition, in the same category as in- 
sanity where there has been detention on account of 
dangerous or violent propensities due to the disease. The 
advance of medical science has tended to show that such 
a condition may develop some years after the marriage 
though there may have been no symptoms of it 
earlier. 

The extensive field of litigation in divorce opened up by 
the Act of 1937 with the added impetus of the war situation 
has disclosed numerous points of difficulty which experience 
alone could have brought to light. It is doubtful whether 
many of these would, if resolved, render divorce more easy 
of attainment. Some of these, like the wrangles over the 
definition of cruelty, are undoubtedly due to the ingenuity 
of lawyers, and like the hair-splitting differences raised by 
the Rent Restrictions Acts they spring from the mere preva- 
lence of litigation itself and will develop so long as the pro- 
fession of the law exists. Consideration of these matters 
is for the practising lawyer rather than the layman and it 
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is not proposed to carry the reader into the tangle of the 
maze. Two of them may, however, be singled out as 
showing how it may be possible to remove certain injustices 
which have hampered administration and in one case at 
least have raised a barrier to that reconciliation between 
husband and wife which has been advocated as one of the 
main weapons for combatting divorce. 

Turning to one of these aspects, there are more divorces 
on account of * desertion ’ than on any other ground. The 
desertion must run for an unbroken period of three years, 
and if there is any resumption of cohabitation during the 
three years period time begins to run again. The lawyer 
who advises a petitioner seeking divorce on the ground of 
desertion is always at pains to point this out, and human 
nature being what it is, it is not too much to say that the 
client comes away with a very wholesome fear that if any 
advances from the other side are accepted there is danger 
that the whole apple-cart may be upset and if attempts at 
reconciliation are made and accepted, the chain is broken. 
If the attempted reconciliation founders the weary round 
of waiting begins over again and the last state is worse than 
the first. This discourages parties who otherwise might be 
quite willing to attempt to patch matters up and try to live 
together again. It is often an effective barrier to the efforts 
of a third party who acts as a go-between. To meet this 
difficulty a majority of the Commission recommend that in 
addition to the present statutory ground of divorce for 
three years’ continuous desertion, provision should be made 
that two periods of desertion which together amount to at 
least three years within a period of three years and one 
month immediately before the commencement of pro- 
ceedings should constitute a ground of divorce. The 
proposal is somewhat arbitrary and is rather hard on the 
wife or husband whose attempted reconciliation may break 
down shortly after a month, but the line must be drawn 
somewhere and one has to avoid prolonging the waiting 
where the parties really cannot live together, or keep shilly- 
shallying between cohabitation and separation, a situation 
of uncertainty which is wholly alien to the English con- 
ception of marriage. 

It will be remembered that under Section 1(1) of 
the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1937, a petition for divorce 
may be presented on the ground that the respondent * is 
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incurably of unsound mind and has been continuously 
under care and treatment for a period of at least five years 
immediately preceding the presentation of the petition.’ 
Several difficulties have arisen regarding the definition of 
this ground of insanity, partly from the fact that, subject 
to a minor exception, divorce is available to a spouse only 
if the other spouse has been a certified patient for at least 
five years in a mental hospital or similar institution, and 
partly because in the light of modern medical practice 
‘continuous’ care and treatment has come to mean 
something different from what it meant only twenty years 
ago. On the first aspect it is well established that treat- 
ment in an institution as a voluntary patient is now the 
rule rather than the exception, and is a course nearly 
always recommended in the early stages of the illness 
unless in the uncommon cases where dangerous violence is 
present from the beginning. On the second, breaks in 
institutional treatment are now much commoner than they 
were. The patient is more frequently allowed home for 
trial periods, and all this may have been happening in cases 
where the patient is ultimately found to be incurably 
insane. There have been grave difficulties where the 
Courts have found themselves confronted with these 
situations, and decrees have had to be refused in cireum- 
stances where there is no doubt that the patient was incur- 
ably insane, but owing to the modern treatment of insanity 
it could not be said that the grounds of divorce as laid down 
in the Act of 1937 had been fulfilled. To meet these diffi- 
culties the Commission recommend that treatment as a 
voluntary patient should be recognised as constituting care 
and treatment for divorce proceedings, but that care and 
treatment in an institution should still be insisted upon. 
But greater latitude should be given on the matter of 
breaks in the institutional treatment, and this should be 
regarded as ‘continuous’ if, notwithstanding that the 
patient has been absent from the institution, his name has 
been retained on its current records, or if notwithstanding 
removal from the records, the break in his status as a patient 
has not amounted at any one time to more than twenty- 
eight days. This relaxation of the stringency of the present 
rules as to insanity may seem to some readers to be a small 
matter, but it is a tribute to our legal system that hard 
cases do not allow it to strain the law and the changes if 
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adopted will bring a good many of the hard cases within the 
strait path. 

The Report deals with many other divergent aspects of 
the problems of marriage and divorce, so many in fact that 
one feels that it is very unlikely that there can be any com- 
prehensive measure to include them all. As was natural 
the members heard a great deal of evidence about the 
position of the children, which is an aspect of divorce in 
which a certain element of trusteeship arises. There is not 
much said about them in the Divorce Acts, and yet when 
there is a family the result of a decree must be felt far 
beyond the area of the two persons immediately concerned 
and may even have repercussions in the third and fourth 
generation. ‘There is also in the Report a section dealing 
with alimony and maintenance, with the property law of 
husband and wife as affected by divorce, and the growing 
body of law grouped under the heading of matrimonial 
proceedings in Magistrates’ Courts. One is sometimes apt 
to forget that though the powers of the Magistrates’ Courts 
stop short of divorce, the thousands of applications which 
come before them yearly are often just as sure an indication 
of broken marriages as are petitions for divorce. Once a 
separation or maintenance order has been made, then 
the chances of the immediate parties ever coming together 
again are not hopeful and in everything but name they will 
remain as effectively divorced as if they had gone through 
the High Court. Only a very few of these aspects can be 
singled out for special comment and the writer proposes to 
confine himself to those which have cropped up prominently 
in the Courts over the last few years or have been the 
subject of discussion in the national press. 

The members of the Commission recognise, as most 
people will, that divorce where there are children of the 
marriage stands on an entirely different footing from 
divorce when there are none. One of the main objects of 
marriage is the procreation of children. And this may very 
well be in the process of attainment when the blow falls. 
But, though divorce effectively stops whatever progress in 
that direction may have been made, it does a good deal 
more than this and too often leaves the existing edifice of 
family life in a state of dissolution and decay from which 
it never recovers. If the law countenances divorce it must 
at least do all in its power to mitigate the blow. The 
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Commission suggest it should be a fundamental principle 
of all jurisdiction in divorce that the Court must be 
satisfied that the arrangements to be made for the care and 
upbringing of the children of the marriage (using the term 
children in a wide sense) are the best that can be devised in 
the circumstances and until the Court is so satisfied no 
decree should be made absolute. The jurisdiction of the 
Court to make orders in respect of children should be 
extended to the following additional classes of children : 


(a) illegitimate children of the two spouses ; 

(6b) children of either spouse including a child 
adopted by either spouse if living in the family 
at the time the home broke up ; 

(c) illegitimate children of either spouse if living in 
the family at the time when the home broke up ; 

(d) other children, excluding boarded-out children 
who were living in the family with the spouses 
and maintained by one or both of them at the 
time when the home broke up. 


The above enlargement of the definition of ‘ children ’ 
for the ad hoc purpose of divorce goes very far and is 
intended to remove uncertainties which have often pre- 
cluded the Courts from taking steps in regard to children 
affected by the casualties of divorce. Another suggestion 
made which would go far to stop unseemly wrangles as to 
the custody of children pending divorce, is one providing 
that at any time after the institution of proceedings in the 
High Court any party in the suit or any party who has a 
legal interest in the custody or control of the children 
involved should be able to apply ex parte for an injunction 
to prohibit the removal of the children out of the jurisdic- 
tion without an Order of the Court. 

The Commission has recommended a number of highly 
important provisions on the question of the property 
rights of husband and wife as affected by proceedings for 
divorce. The most interesting of these are those giving 
the Court power to make orders as to the right of one or 
other of the parties to reside until further order in the 
matrimonial home ; this includes an order substituting the 
applicant as tenant if the tenancy of the matrimonial 
home is in the name of the other spouse and is a dwelling- 
house to which the Rent Restrictions Acts apply or as sole 
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tenant if there is a joint tenancy. On the vexed question 
of savings from house-keeping money, on which so many 
women’s organisations have made representations, these 
should be deemed to belong to husband and wife in equal 
shares unless they have otherwise agreed. 

It has long been the rule in Scotland that the power 
of attachment of wages is available to enforce the payment 
of maintenance dve to a wife following an order made in 
the Magistrates’ Court. This has not been available in 
“ngland and there has been a long controversy on the 
question whether it should be applied here. Evidence was 
taken both from employers and employees (through their 
associations) and it is of interest that both sides are against 
it. The employees are against it for reasons that we need 
not enter into but can guess. As regards the employers, 
one cannot resist forming the idea that the present state of 
the labour market has something to do with their attitude. 
In many industries in these days suitable workmen are 
hard to come by and when you have got them they are 
hard to keep and must be dealt with very tenderly lest they 
take umbrage and fly elsewhere. One hopes that one does 
not do the employers an injustice in feeling that they may 
be a little bit influenced by this consideration in expressing 
the idea that if their workmen do not like the idea of the 
attachment of wages then it should not be done and the 
wives can be left to pursue them by other means. But the 
suggestion is thrown out by the Commission that imprison- 
ment for refusal to pay arrears of maintenance should not 
ipso facto wipe out the debt of honour as it does at present. 
This is an amendment of the law which is long overdue. 

Two matters affecting the law of marriage, and also by 
parenthesis that of divorce, were also considered by the 
Commission. Under the Marriage (Prohibited Degrees of 
Relationship) Acts, 1907-1931, certain concessions in the 
prohibited degrees of relationship laid down in the Prayer 
Book Table were made. The net result of the concessions 
has been to legalise marriage between a man and his 
deceased wife’s sister, between a woman and her deceased 
husband’s brother, and a marriage between a man or 
woman and his or her niece or nephew by marriage. But 
this did not authorise such marriages where the previous 
marriage had been dissolved by divorce, not by death. 
There was no reason in law or family ethics why this clog 
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on the freedom given should be maintained. A change in 
the law to rectify it has often been advocated, but has 
been defeated mainly on the ground that it might encourage 
divorce, but one can hardly see the force of this if divorce is 
to be allowed at all. One might as well say that marriage 
with the deceased wife’s sister would be an encouragement 
to murder. The Commission have expressed the common- 
sense view that the anomaly should disappear from the 
statute book. Another flaw in the law not of divorce but 
of legitimacy has been noted by the Commission though 
strictly speaking it was outside their purview. One knows 
that under the Legitimacy Act, 1906, a child born at a time 
when one or other of the parents was not free to marry, 
that is because he or she was already married to another 
person, cannot be legitimated by the parents’ subsequent 
marriage, but must remain for all time a filius nullius. 
Adoption does not wipe out the stigma. The partners in 
an adulterous union can marry after divorce and beget 
children who are born legitimate. Furthermore the chil- 
dren of parents domiciled outside England in a country 
which has no such bar to their legitimation by subsequent 
marriage are recognised as legitimate here. The writer can 
see no good reason why this barrier to legitimacy should 
still be maintained here, and with all due respect to the 
contrary view of the Commission cannot agree that such 
children should still be penalised even in an age when the 
flaw of the bar sinister does not count for so much as it used 
to do. 

As has already been pointed out, the scope over which 
the Report of the Commission has cast its net has been wide 
and within the limitations of an article full treatment has 
been quite impossible. The practising lawyer may well 
complain that much of the matter which is of highest 
importance to him has been omitted, the student of morals 
look in vain for argument on controversial topics on 
which no two people are agreed, the churchman with reason 
criticise an entire absence of comment on views which cut 
deep into the whole domain under scrutiny. But it is 
hoped that here and there enough has been said to let the 
ordinary reader know a little of what the experts are 
thinking on a subject so deeply affecting the trend of 
English life around us. 

J.C, ARNOLD. 
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Art. 4.—THE MEDITERRANEAN AND MIDDLE EAST: 
VOL. Il, THE OFFICIAL WAR HISTORY. 


THIS second volume of the History* is produced (as was 
the first volume) by Major-General I. 8S. O. Playfair, and it 
takes the story on from March 1941 to the autumn of that 
year. 

‘The Germans come to the help of their Ally’ is the 
main heading, and we are shown in the first phase the 
British struggling to cope with the combined efforts of the 
Axis powers while the Commanders-in-Chief are facing in 
several directions at once with their resources stretched to 
the limit. In the second phase, part of the German forces 
are called off as ‘ Barbarossa ’—the attack on Russia— is 
to be the decisive front, while the Mediterranean under 
Hitler’s conception becomes a secondary theatre. 

This gives the British a breathing space and a chance of 
building up their resources for future offensive action. 

On the British side, the decision to move troops into 
Greece had a vital effect on the Campaign in the desert. 
General Wavell’s problem was a difficult one—how to 
make the Western front of Egypt secure, and at the same 
time, to provide the largest possible force for Greece. As 
pointed out by the historians, he took a risk in Cyrenaica 
when he made his plans in February, and by the last week 
in March he realised it was greater than he had intended. 
There was nothing to be done about it then, as he was short 
of armour—particularly serviceable tanks. But he thought 
he was strong enough to meet any attack the enemy might 
make before May, when more tanks would be available 
from the workshops. General Wavell, we are told, 
‘blamed no-one but himself for his miscalculation, nor was 
his appreciation of the enemy and situation far wrong.’ 
But Rommel, the unpredictable, was his opponent, and 
without consulting the Comando supremo or his Italian 
colleague General Gariboldi, the German general seized the 
objective appointed for the end of May and was in Ben- 
ghazi by April 4. In a letter to his wife on this day, 
Rommel wrote, ‘ The British are on the run.’ Such was 
the supreme self-confidence of this commander: ‘ The 


*‘The Mediterranean and Middle East,’ vol. II, Official History. 
Published by H.M. Stationery Office. (35s. net.) 
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Panzer General of 1940 in France with the outlook of the 
young company commander at Caporetto in 1917.) There 
was no doubt that now in Cyrenaica in an independent 
role, he would allow his characteristics of leadership and 
energy full play. 

The War Committee’s decision, endorsed by the Com- 
manders-in-Chief, was to hold the enemy’s main advance 
at Tobruk, partly to stabilise the battle as far west as 
possible, and also to deny the port to the enemy. Rom- 
mel’s three attacks on Tobruk fortunately failed and his 
popularity with the German High Command fell to a low 
ebb. In consequence, General Paulus was sent to his 
headquarters in North Africa ‘to examine and report.’ 
And General Halder (Chief of the German General Staff) 
noted in his diary: ‘ Perhaps the only man with enough 
influence to head off this soldier gone stark mad.’ 

Meanwhile the arrival of the Luftwaffe was the signal 
for really severe bombing of Malta, and this continued till 
June. It may be asked why Hitler made no attempt at 
this time to capture the island. The project, apparently, 
had been considered, but by the time it was ready the 
centre of interest had shifted to Greece, and proposals for 
the capture of Crete involved the postponement of the 
attack on Malta, as the same forces were wanted for both. 
After the capture of Crete the Germans were in no shape 
to undertake a second operation of the same type, and it 
seemed that the Italians alone would never achieve the 
necessary air and naval supremacy. The Italian fleet, in 
any case, received a blow from which it never recovered at 
the battle of Matapan on March 28. This allowed the 
convoys going from Egypt to Greece to be free from surface 
attack, and no attempt by enemy ships was made, later, to 
interfere with the evacuations from Greece and Crete. 

From Matapan the historians pass on to the campaign 
in Greece itself. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that the 
complicated sequence of events leading up to the final 
decision to send a force to Greece could not be dealt with 
in one volume. 

In the previous one it was shown that the Commanders- 
in-Chief were at first opposed to the Greek venture, but 
they eventually changed their opinions though the hazards 
were fully recognised. 

‘Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the whole 
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episode,’ say the historians, ‘is that at no time was a “ full- 
dress’ joint appreciation sent home, though it was 
expected and asked for. Each of the Commanders-in- 
Chief was convinced that what they were doing was right, 
and the recommendation was unequivocal.’ Such unani- 
mity over a project that resulted in tactical failure, and 
whose strategic advantages were open to question, is 
remarkable. But, as is suggested in the history, it is 
doubtful if the British Government would have accepted 
the judgment of the Commanders-in-Chief without a full 
military appreciation, unless the recommendations had 
been in line with their own inclinations. 

What effect the Grecian campaign had on Hitler’s plans 
for the invasion of Russia, is open to question. 

The various factors are fully discussed in this volume. It 
is clear that the plans for ‘ Barbarossa’ were to be complete 
by May 15. It is doubtful, however, if the weather would 
have permitted offensive operations in Poland till the 
second week in June, so the original date fixed for May 
would probably have had to be given up even if there had 
been no serious opposition in Greece. The opinion of 
Blumentritt (then Chief of Staff of the Fourth Army in 
Poland), reinforced by that of Halder, was that ‘* the 
friction in the Balkans and the exceptional weather in 1941 
‘caused the loss of four precious weeks.’ 

The campaign was from start to finish a withdrawal. 
General Maitland Wilson actually arrived in Athens on 
March 4, but, at the express wish of the Greek Government, 
remained incognito in plain clothes. This naturally 
hampered his activities as a Commander, and he was 
unable to make a proper reconnaissance of the ground his 
troops were to hold. 

The loading and disembarkation of troops was solemnly 
witnessed by the staff of the German Embassy, who were 
free to come and go as they liked. ‘ It is hard to picture 
a more ridiculous situation in war-time,’ say the historians, 
‘than that of the German Military Attaché standing on the 
quay and counting the British troops, whose own comman- 
der was not allowed to show himself to them.’ As soon as 
the way to the enemy lay open through Monastir, General 
Wilson realised that a withdrawal was necessary, and a 
stand at Thermopylze was the last and remaining hope. 
But by then (April 19) the Greek position was chaotic and 
Vol. 294,—No. 610. 264 
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the Government and nation were heading for a crisis. The 
new Greek President of the Council (M. Tsouderos) wrote 
pointing out * that further sacrifice of the British Expedi- 
tionary Force would be in vain, and its withdrawal in time 
seemed necessary.’ The King himself agreed and spoke 
with deep regret of having been the means of placing the 
British forces in such a position. 

It was a defeat, and had it not been for the Royal Navy 
it would have been a disaster. Of the 58,360 service 
personnel landed in Greece during six weeks, the Navy 
actually took off 50,730 from the various beaches, but all 
transport and about 8,000 lorries were left behind and lost. 
The evacuation from Greece was not the only preoccupa- 
tion of the Navy at this time. To stop Rommel’s advance 
(he was now outside Tobruk) it seemed essential to interfere 
with his sea communications or attack Tripoli through 
which the bulk of the traffic passed. There were no long- 
range bombers available and a directive came from London 
with instructions that the use of a block-ship was to be 
studied and that the ‘ effective blocking of Tripoli harbour 
would be well worth a battle-ship on the active list.’ 
Admiral Cunningham strongly demurred to the Admiralty 
suggestion that the battleship ‘ Barham’ and a Class ‘ C’ 
cruiser were to be used for this purpose, and suggested as 
an alternative a bombardment with the whole battle fleet, 
accepting all the risks, but without much hope of its being 
a success. This was finally agreed to, and took place 
under cover of darkness at 5 a.m. on April 21. The moral 
effect may have been considerable, but the results were 
disappointing and resulted in only suspending the move- 
ments of Axis shipping for one day. In reporting to the 
Admiralty the Commander-in-Chief expressed his astonish- 
ment that the fleet had not been attacked, but took care to 
point out that he thought such a use of a battle-fleet in 
mineable waters, exposed to heavy air attack, was not 
justified by the probable results. No doubt this judgment 
by such an experienced commander made a deep and lasting 
impression on those who received it. 

On the same day that Admiral Cunningham was 
attacking Tripoli, the Defence Committee in London were 
considering a disturbing message from General Wavell, to 
the effect that the British in the Western Desert were 
grossly inferior to the enemy in armoured strength, and 
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that this disparity seemed likely to increase. It was 
immediately decided, therefore, to send a convoy of tanks 
and Hurricanes through the Mediterranean. This opera- 
tion, ‘ Tiger,’ with its short cut would save about forty 
days, and was the first attempt to run a convoy through the 
Mediterranean since January, when the Luftwaffe made its 
dramatic appearance. On that occasion one cruiser had 
been sunk and the carrier ‘ Illustrious ’ seriously damaged. 
No one could measure the risks now, five months later. 
The convoy and the Fleet, however, arrived at Alexandria 
during the forenoon of May 12, and the losses were 
amazingly small—one merchant ship and one destroyer. 
Good fortune, in fact, had attended both operations——the 
Tripoli bombardment and the passage of the ‘ Tiger ’ con- 
voy ; but the menace from the air was still a very real 
one. 

There was to be one more task for the Navy in those 
crowded days—the evacuation from Crete. The loss of 
the island after only ten days’ fighting caused something of 
a sensation, and the outcome of this novel invasion by air 
had been awaited with keen interest. The grim battle is 
graphically described in the history, from its unpromising 
beginning to its bitter end. Generals Wavell and Freyberg 
were under no illusions as to the strength of the enemy air 
forces and the weakness of our own. And the New Zealand 
Government, on receiving General Freyberg’s report that 
the means of defence seemed inadequate, expressed their 
uneasiness to Mr Churchill. 

He could say little to reassure the New Zealand Govern- 
ment, who made no further protest and assured General 
Freyberg of their confidence in him and his troops. The 
general German plan for capture of ground by parachute 
and airborne troops succeeded, but the follow-up by sea 
was a failure: one of the two convoys was badly mauled 
by the Royal Navy, and the other turned back. The 
opinion of the historians is recorded thus: ‘In spite of 
overwhelming air superiority, the Germans came very near 
to failure. Their losses were so heavy that they never 
tried anything of the sort again. ... And it may be that 
fortune in a strange guise was with the British at this 
moment, and that the loss of Crete at such a high cost to 
the Germans was about the best thing that could have 
happened.’ 
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General Freyberg decided to start the evacuation on 
May 27 and it continued till the night of May 31/June 1. 
The point was then reached when further loss and damage 
to the Fleet due to intense bombing, and probable casual- 
ties in closely packed ships could not be accepted, and the 
attempts to rescue the remaining survivors had to end. 
‘It is not easy,’ wrote Admiral Cunningham, ‘ to convey 
how heavy was the strain that men and ships sustained... . 
It is perhaps even now not realised how nearly the breaking 
point was reached : but that these men struggled through 
is the measure of their achievement, and I trust it will not 
be lightly forgotten.’ 

‘ No soldier from Greece or Crete is likely to forget it,’ 
is the comment of the official historian. 

A large proportion of the troops in Greece and Crete 
were Australians and New Zealanders. Agreement on the 
policy of their employment was reached betweeu the two 
Dominion and British Governments, and after the cam- 
paign the former did not indulge in recriminations : 
Generals Freyberg and Blamey, also, in spite of mis- 
givings, were ready to carry out the tasks set them by 
General Wavell. 

But, as pointed out by the historians, both governments 
secured a firmer grip on the future uses of their forces. 
The Australian Government, for their part, had the satis- 
faction of seeing General Blamey, immediately on his return 
from Greece, become deputy Commander-in-Chief Middle 
fast on General Wavell’s recommendation. This was a 
clear recognition of the right of Dominion forces to have ¢ 
share in the shaping of military policy at a high level. 

The arrival of the ‘ Tiger’ convoy, already referred to, 
made it possible to begin to rebuild the 7th Armoured 
Division and for General Wavell to plan an operation to 
recover some of the lost ground, and to enable the British 
Air Forces to be re-established in Cyrenaica between 
Sollum and Derna. On May 28, therefore, he gave his 
instructions for ‘ Battle-axe.’ There were serious consi- 
derations, such as training, and familiarising tank crews 
with new equipment, which made June 15 (in his opinion) 
the earliest date for the operations to begin. ‘ All these 
delays,’ comment the historians, ‘angered the Prime 
Minister, who felt that each day lost would tell in the 
enemy’s favour, and he bombarded General Wavell with 
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detailed questions.’ In the event, ‘ Battle-axe’ was a 
failure, but important lessons were learnt, particularly as 
to co-operation between air and ground, and it certainly 
demonstrated the German preparedness for encounters 
between armoured forces. 

The main reasons for our failures (at that time) in the 
armoured field are fully discussed in this volume. * Be- 
tween the wars we had allowed research and experiments 
on our own invention, the tank, and also its manufacture 
to dwindle almost to nothing. The main reason for this 
state of affairs was financial stringency, and a policy which 
for many years assumed that a major war was not to be 
expected.’ This seems fair criticism, especially when it is 
remembered that we had an Experimental Armoured 
Brigade in being as far back as 1928. 

Two chapters in this history deal with the situation 
that developed in Syria and Iraq during May and June. 
In view of the vast events pending in the Western Desert, 
it was perhaps natural that General Wavell should show 
some hesitation in carrying out the instructions of the 
Defence Committee, and in hazarding hastily contrived 
detachments to fight in these areas. He considered Crete 
and the desert campaign required all his resources and 
attention. On the other hand, ‘ we must not shrink,’ wrote 
the Prime Minister, * from small-scale military risks.’ 

The bold London policy was fully vindicated by results. 
Rashid Ali’s revolt was quelled in Iraq and the Germans 
pulled out of Syria leaving the Vichy Government to fight 
their battle. After a few weeks’ bitter campaign (largely 
against their own countrymen) the Vichy forces surrender- 
ed, with a loss of 6,000 men. 

The historians’ comments on the outcome of these two 
campaigns are of interest: ‘It is only fair to recognise 
that things would have been very different if the Germans 
had been able to support Rashid Ali effectively. They 
were caught quite unprepared, and the heavy losses to their 
airborne force in Crete prevented them from turning the 
situation to good account.’ 

Two of the main preoccupations of the Prime Minister 
at this time were the building up of the Middle East base 
and the arrival of reinforcements for fighting troops at 
Suez. The actual ration strength of the Army in the 
Middle East compared with the number of fighting forma- 
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tions that could be put in the field disquieted him, and he 
made a searching enquiry into the scale of overheads. 

He thought, in fact, ‘ the tail had grown too big for the 
teeth,’ and the same doubts applied to the R.A.F. The 
considerations that made this problem of ‘ teeth and tail ’ 
difficult of solution are fully dealt with in this volume. 
And the natural sequence of events that followed on the 
dissatisfaction felt at home with the use of man-power both 
in the Army and the R.A.F., resulting in changes in the 
organisation and High Command, are described and com- 
mented on in a most interesting chapter. As a corollary 
to the controversy about fighting troops and rearward 
services, the Prime Minister sought ways and means by 
which to lighten the burden of administration falling on 
both Army and Air Force Commanders-in-Chief. He in- 
structed the Minister of Aircraft Production (Lord Beaver- 
brook) to send out 2 mission under Air Vice Marshal G. G. 
Dawson to investigate the whole organisation of the R.A.F. 
in the Middle East, maintenance being always the chief 
problem. The immediate result of the mission was the 
creation of the post of a Chief Maintenance and Supply 
Officer under the Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief. At 
the same time Air Chief Marshal Longmore, who had been 
recalled to London for discussion on air matters generally, 
was told he would be succeeded by his deputy, Air Marshal 
Tedder. The Air Chief Marshal had been in command in 
the Middle East for just a year. He had pursued a 
vigorous and aggressive policy from the start, and always 
regretted his inability to give the other services more 
support from his somewhat obsolete aircraft. He was the 
first of the original triumvirate in high command to go, 
‘and went the way of so many Commanders whose mixed 
fortune it has been to find themselves in high command at 
the beginning of a major war. They have had to take the 
first shock and hold the position till the country has had 
time to build up the strength appropriate to its policy.’ 

In dealing with the army, Mr Churchill’s first move was 
to create the post of Intendant-General, to which General 
Sir Robert Haining was appointed. The intention was, of 
course, to relieve the Commander-in-Chief, but as the 
historians point out, ‘ Military plans in the Middle East 
depended so much on what was logistically possible that 
the responsibility for decisions on administration matters 
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could not safely be removed from ths person responsible 
for decisions on operations.’ With his military experience 
and clear logical mind, General Haining was the first to 
realise the limitations of his office. The appointment of a 
Minister of State, on the other hand, and the creation of 
the post of a Principal Administration Staff Officer on the 
Commander-in-Chief's staff gave the latter a measure of 
help in his own affairs and the Intendant-General appoint- 
ment lapsed. 

Mr Oliver Lyttelton was appointed Minister of State on 
June 28. Broadly, he was to represent the War Cabinet 
on the spot, co-ordinate the work of all Services and depart- 
ments, and relieve the Commanders-in-Chief of all extra- 
neous burdens. Mr Lyttelton’s appointment was fully 
justified by events and it was unfortunate for General 
Wavell that he was not in office when the difficult political 
discussions affecting Syria arose with Generals de Gaulle 
and Catroux. 

The replacement of General Wavell by General Sir 
Claude Auchinleck now followed, and this gives the his- 
torians an opportunity to enlarge on the relations between 
the Commanders-in-Chief and the Prime Minister who was 
also Minister of Defence. 

In the previous volume they had compared the methods 
used by Mr Churchill with those of the elder Pitt. In many 
ways a close parallel could be drawn. Pitt had also 
assumed office at a time of crisis. He too carried the nation 
with him, and inspired all with his courage, energy, and 
confidence. In Pitt’s arrangements for the campaign in 
1759, we are told, * there was scarcely a single preparation, 
precaution, or provision, no matter how minute, which 
escapes the Secretary’s remark.’ So it was with Mr 
Churchill, and his chief method of keeping close touch on 
all points with his commanders was by addressing personal 
messages to them on all subjects. 

There is an outspoken reference to this method in the 
chapter dealing with the changes in the High Command : 
‘Many of them (the messages) were very welcome, especially 
the encouraging and warm-hearted telegrams wishing good 
luck and promising support. .. . Not all the telegrams were 
like this. There was a large number much less welcome, 
of which all but a few were addressed to General Wavell. 
Although they were typical of Mr Churchill’s normal 
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methods, these telegrams contained so many enquiries and 
suggestions about matters of detail well within the pro- 
vince of a Commander-in-Chief, that to General Wavell, 
who was already conscious of a lack of confidence in him- 
self, they were irritating and, in his opinion, needless. 
Those nearest to him in his work had little doubt that the 
tiredness he showed in the,late spring of 1941 was not 
entirely caused by the stresses and strains of campaigning, 
nor by his many heavy responsibilities, but by the feeling 
he did not enjoy the full contidence of the Prime Minister.’ 

There have been commanders like General Nivelle, who 
could paint a picture and outline his plans to a Prime 
Minister with persuasive charm. General Wavell was not 
one of that type; he was, by nature, reticent and his 
silences inspired many anecdotes. But after summing up 
his great qualities, the historians point out ‘that few 
commanders could express themselves so clearly on paper, 
or write a more lucid order or telegram. He was essentially 
a soldier’s soldier, and takes an assured place as one of the 
great commanders in Military History.’ There are few 
who would quarrel with that judgment. 

On June 22 came the long-delayed opening of ‘ Barba- 
rossa,’ and the Germans attacked the Russians in great 
strength. ‘When “ Barbarossa’’ begins,’ said Hitler to 
his generals, ‘ the world will hold its breath and make no 
comment.’ But the comment came the same evening with 
the voice of the Prime Minister, broadcasting to the nation : 
‘ We have but one aim and one irrevocable purpose. We 
have resolved to destroy Hitler, and every vestige of the 
Naziregime. From this nothing will turn us—nothing... .’ 

With the opening of ‘ Barbarossa,’ and the consequent 
lull in the Mediterranean, the opportunity came to improve 
our Own communications, and it was clear that success or 
failure in the Western Desert would depend largely on the 
extent to which those of the enemy could be interrupted. 
As a preliminary, it was essential to reinforce Malta, both 
with troops and aeroplanes. It was then necessary to 
build up the number of squadrons in the whole Middle East, 
particularly with long-range fighters. How this expansion 
was achieved, and the methods of salvage and repair which 
were tackled with great energy, are fully described in this 
volume. With the increase in strength in the air, the 
bombing of Tripoli and other enemy communications could 
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now be undertaken with more confidence, particularly as 
after the capture of Crete the Germans had only ‘ Flieger 
Korps X’ left in the Mediterranean, the remainder of their 
air forces being withdrawn. 

The strain on German crews and aircraft was therefore 
immense, the fact being, as pointed out by the historians, 
‘that “ Flieger Korps X,” like Rommel’s “ Afrika Korps,” 
was a detachment from the main front, and the Germans 
did not intend it should absorb too many resources.’ 

It was small wonder that Rommel should feel himself 
aggrieved in this respect. He hoped to attack Tobruk in 
November, but his reinforcements would have to be speeded 
up. The German view was that safeguarding transports 
to North Africa was an Italian affair. ‘It would be 
criminal to allocate German planes for this purpose,’ wrote 
General Halder. But something had to be done, and 
Hitler, contrary to the advice of Admiral Raeder and his 
Naval Staff, insisted on sending submarines to the Medi- 
terranean. By December, 36 U-boats were there or on 
their way. This was half the total numer at sea in all 
areas, and the diversion was certainly an important factor 
in easing the threat to our shipping in the Atlantic in the 
last three months of 1941. 

When General Auchinleck, the new Commander-in- 
Chief, took over his duties at the end of June, he was 
immediately faced with much the same problem as Rommel 

how soon could he resume the offensive in the Western 
Desert ? In his opinion, at least two, or preferably three, 
fully equipped and trained armoured divisions would be 
required if he was to retake the whole of Cyrenaica. He 
gave Nov. 1 as the earliest possible date for his offensive, 
and though the delay seemed excessive to the Defei.ce 
Committee, he was undoubtedly right and the future 
proved him to be so. 

There was, in fact, stalemate in the Western Desert, for 
neither side had the preponderance necessary for a success- 
ful offensive. The decisive factor would be the armour. 
Meanwhile the ocean convoys were slowly but steadily 
bringing relays of men and munitions to Egypt, the Red 
Sea was now safe for shipping, the East African campaign 
was completed by the surrender of General Nasi at Gondar, 
in November, to the new-formed East African command, 
and at the end of it all we still held our vital bases. 
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Major-General Playfair and his team have succeeded in 
compiling a dispassionate and well documented account of 
the period under review. It is eminently readable, and the 
narrative easily followed with the help of numerous 
excellent maps (21 in all). The close inter-dependence of 
the three Services is skilfully shown. Though their 
gallant deeds are faithfully portrayed, no particular service 
is allowed to steal the thunder—this, possibly, had been 
done by the one-man torpedoes of the Italian navy. 

The book will be read as a prelude and a contrast to the 
victories of 1942, which are to follow in a later volume. 
During the nine months it had certainly been uphill going 
all the way, and there was no immediate sign of victory. 
Those who read the story through—full, as it is, of 
bravery and frustration—may well turn back, uneasily, to 
that momentous decision—to go to the help of Greece. 
But, after all, it was the right thing to do, and where the 
honour and obligations of a great nation are concerned, 
this fact, presumably, outweighs all disadvantages, political 
or military. 

D. GRAHAM. 
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Art. 5.—SCIENCE, SOCIETY AND THE MACHINE. 


THIS is the age of science, and it is widely accepted as such, 
but all too many people still fail to understand the way such 
a commitment is guiding us. There has, for a long time, 
been a suspicion among certain members of our society, 
particularly those of artistic persuasions, that the age of 
science and technology will wash away whatever vestiges 
of culture and worthwhileness still remain from the 
romanticism of the nineteenth and early twentieth century. 
It is not the major purpose of this article to discuss the 
problem confronting the opponents of science and tech- 
nology ; but as one who sympathises with their view, while 
believing that it is based upon a misconception, this article 
attempts to give the reasons why the dreams of such 
romantics can only be realised from within ; and thus with 
the aid of science and never in opposition to it. Our pri- 
mary topic seems to be concerned with quite a different 
matter to the above, but the relationship is a very close 
one ; we are to discuss the place of the machine in modern 
society. 

The basic study of control and communication mechan- 
isms, or automata, or even robots as they are sometimes 
-alled, goes under the name of Cybernetics, and its principal 
application is called Automation. We must now proceed 
to see these important scientific subjects from the point of 
view of society in general ; firstly that of industry. The 
problem of the modern industrialist is one that combines 
science and economics as well as education and _ social 
evolution. The fundamental problem is how to translate 
the discoveries of science into practical applications—the 
problem of technology, the solution of which has become 
widely recognised as essential to British progress. This 
has become acute with the development of the self con- 
trolling machine. For some years now there have deen 
evolving better and better machines that have made 
mechanisation of most industries a matter to be taken very 
much for granted. But recently the stages of the evolution 
which started at the industrial revolution took a new and 
very important turn. The principal value of the industrial 
revolution had been to organise a power supply which 
allowed human operators to use machines as a substitute 
for their own manual efforts, thus increasing their efficiency 
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and output several times over. It is now well known that 
the economy of the world, and especially of Britain, was 
completely changed by the development of the machine, 
and the results for our society were decidedly mixed. The 
full effects of the machine are still to be felt in the world 
and the problems that arose in the wake of its design are 
still threatening the organisational power of every nation. 

The present situation, on the eve of the second indus- 
trial revolution, as Norbert Wiener called it, has depended 
upon the gradual development of a machine that can not 
only replace or extend muscles, but can also replace and 
extend brain and intelligence. The fact is that we have 
already built machines capable of performing very complex 
acts that humans cannot perform at all, or can only do so 
very inadequately. It is another matter altogether that 
we can also build machines that can control and run them- 
selves, correcting themselves when they go wrong, at least 
as much as a human can himself without the aid of a doctor. 
The difference between the one process and the other is of 
the greatest possible significance, one indeed that has all 
too often been overlooked. The implications of such self- 
controlling machines are enormous and have not yet been 
anything like fully realised on any plane. At the highest 
scientific level there is as much scope still, as there is at the 
level of most immediate application. The trouble is that 
whereas there is a considerable and growing awareness at 
the first level, there is ignorance and opposition at the 
second. 

One of the general implications of this whole movement 
is that the compartments of science are being brought 
together, and the older divisions of labour between various 
‘subjects’ are largely being broken down. There is 
gradually emerging a science which is a complete social 
process and which affects every aspect of our lives ; 
demanding a greater degree of prediction and control than 
has ever been thought necessary, or possible, in the past. 
No longer is there any possibility of considering problems 
independent of all their consequences. It makes no sense 
to contemplate the construction of a car or an aircraft that 
is uneconomic. On the other hand, the question of what 
‘uneconomic’ means is also changing, and we can no 
longer think in the same circumscribed terms that we have 
used in the past. It may be that it would be uneconomic 
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to introduce automatic machinery if we assume that all 
other manufacturers are going to continue on the same 
methods as they use already. If, however, they do not do 
this, what was an uneconomic problem may become a vital 
necessity for survival itself. 

For this country there is also a great deal at stake. 
The values of the world are changing faster than ever 
before, and at the present rate of progress this country 
does not appear to have a particularly healthy future in 
competition with large, heavily populated countries, well 
stocked with raw materials. However, since values are 
changing, it may be that what appear to be our disadvan- 
tages can be changed into our advantages. If we can find 
the necessary scientific methods, then the existence of-raw 
materials as we think of them now may be markedly less 
important, and the question of a small population, which 
is even more immediately and obviously connected with 
automatic machinery, may become an advantage, both 
economically and in increasing leisure. 

It has been well known for a very long time that leisure 
demands a rather special form of education, and even more 
is a special kind of education demanded for the period of 
transition to that leisure. We have to recognise that we 
are at the moment educating people for jobs that will not 
last their lifetime, and that the turnover of jobs and the 
lag of education are likely to be such that this will be 
increasingly the case in the future; it is without doubt 
the biggest problem that we have so far had to face. 

We can characterise the problem, then, by saying that 
we do not merely have to change our system or modify it, 
as we always attempted to do in the past, to meet the claim 
of new invention and ideas. Here we are faced with a 
discontinuity in our evolution that threatens disaster unless 
properly planned for, not statically, not merely seeing how 
we can mechanise a little more of industry, but by re- 
planning dynamically our whole immediate future. It has 
to be a plan-as-a-whole. It is a process of change that 
demands a simultaneous change in each facet of our system 
at more or less the same time. To put the matter briefly, 
most changes need to be slow to fit in with the conservatism 
of human nature, as we have conditioned it, in this country 
at least. We are now faced with a process of change that 
cannot be slow, and therefore we, for the first time, have to 
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recondition the people who are involved in the change as 
the process of change takes place. We are moving from 
static to dynamic forms of planning—moving, as has been 
suggested, from the disorganised and partially planned 
evolution to scientifically planned evolution. But it is 
education that is the particular target that is aimed at now. 

We know that school standards have suffered from lack 
of sufficiently good teachers in sufficient numbers, and we 
know that this has occurred partly because teachers in 
school, especially scientific teachers, are paid inadequately. 
This sets up a vicious circle and leads to a decrease in the 
numbers of children who are stimulated and sufficiently 
trained to become scientists and technologists. This in 
turn is just where we need to have enormous expansion to 
achieve the goal of surmounting the new barrier of social 
upheaval and also keep us in the race for world leadership, 
which at this stage seems necessary to survival, at the very 
least. 

It is not only at schools but at technical colleges and at 
universities that we need changes, expansion, and re- 
planning. Perhaps above all it is the departments of adult 
education, in their various forms, that need to play an in- 
creasing part in our system of education. But just what 
changes are envisaged or seem necessary ? Clearly more 
must be done in finding incentives to get the right people 
into education, and while this is obvious enough, it is not 
clear where the money incentive—to mention but one—is 
to come from. The answer must be that less money must 
be spent on defence. One feels reluctant to take money 
away from the services, but there is some evidence that 
ultimately science will provide virtually the complete 
defence of the country, and that it is short-sighted to push 
enormous sums into systems of warfare that are increasingly 
unlikely to be used, precisely because the ‘ war’ has 
shifted to the industrial front. To go on financing the 
armed services at the expense of our education of scientists 
is to be sold a dummy, to draw an analogy from rugby 
football. The trouble is that this particular dummy, like 
all effective dummies, is so terribly tempting. 

Quite apart from the problem of raising the money— 
and money can be raised usually when everyone realises 
that it has to be—there is the question of how it is to be 
spent, or, what is more to the point, what changes besides 
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mere expansion are envisaged. The answer is that our 
system needs overhauling from the bottom up. We need 
to reconsider whether certain scholastic subjects are any 
longer worth teaching and whether we should not break 
with a long classical tradition—albeit reluctantly. Also it 
is true that much that goes under the general heading of 
‘ Arts’ is in need of serious revision. An education that 
labours past glories is hardly practical enough for the 
immediate future. But there are many ticklish details of 
subjects and organisation, like the necessary revision of 
the common entrance examination, that we have no space 
to discuss. It is at the university that we may look to 
ask ourselves what sort of specialist scientist and what 
sort of people we want. There’s the rub: it is not what 
we want necessarily ; it is what we have to have—to sur- 
vive. Many believe that we will soon have to accept the 
fact that the specialisation of science is such an enormously 
time-consuming affair, that we must give up our ideal of 
a well-rounded man as scientist and accept the fact that 
we need the super-specialist who cannot be well-rounded, 
and thus we need the well-rounded scientist who is trained 
to interpret the results of the super-specialist, the appli- 
‘ation being in the hands of the all-rounder and the 
discovery in the hands of the specialist. However one 
feels about this, the most outstanding need is to have 
methods of adult education extended to allow older 
people, who are to carry the brunt of the new revolu- 
tion, to adapt themselves, by understanding, to the new 
ways of the world. The problems at all these levels are 
tremendous, and they have no doubt been made to sound 
over-simple. One thing, however, is quite certain, and that 
is that no planning for education or anything else can be 
made effective without carrying it out in the light of the 
world of automation and the sort of future it implies. 

We are assuming that the dispensation of knowledge in 
all the various ways that this is possible is the only way of 
meeting the present threat, a threat that could be turned 
into our saving, and the saving of the whole world. We 
have to control our evolution; we have, therefore, to 
improve relations that are likely to further distrust and 
prejudice, and we can only do this, ultimately, by in- 
creasing people’s knowledge. For example, to turn to the 
group we mentioned at the very beginning, the intelligent, 
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the sensitive, and the artistic, who love their freedom and 
their individuality, and thus fear the encroachment of 
science and standardisation. These people must be per- 
suaded that there is only one hope for their way of life, and 
that lies in the proper use of science, for survival. The 
call of Rousseau or the outraged bellow of a Lawrence are 
not adequate to combat the devastatingly effective nature 
of modern science. The upshot of this is, that whether or 
not one approves of science, it nevertheless has to be sup- 
ported to the limit, because without it we shall cease to 
exist ; we should simply cease to play any part in the 
future of civilisation. The only way open to us, to preserve 
any of the things that are worth preserving, is by exercising 
a measure of control over our social and economic develop- 
ment. It may be the case that an economically flourishing 
country is not the best cradle for artistic advances, but it 
has an undeniable advantage over non-existent communi- 
ties. Let us now become more specific: what is cyber- 
netics about ? If we are to understand what we are 
committed to, we must understand the very basic ideas of 
the science which commits us. 

Cybernetics is a systematic study of control mechanisms. 
It is concerned with communication, from which springs 
the whole of civilisation. All of knowledge depends upon 
communication, and clearly that communication does not 
only take place between humans and machines and between 
humans and humans, it also takes place between machines 
and machines, and inanimate parts of nature with either. 

In particular, cyberneticists have made a study, by 
mathematical and physical methods, of control and com- 
munication systems, and have started to construct a 
general theory of such systems. They do not make any 
distinction between organisms and machines, and even 
suggest that by such means as negative feedback we can 
build machines that think and are indeed capable of per- 
forming all the actions of humans. This aspect of the 
subject has been of the greatest psychological interest, 
because the implication is that this is exactly how humans 
are constructed. If one puts the matter this way, then 
the argument is that all human beings are really machines. 
This is not a wholly new idea, it is one indeed that goes 
back many generations. The difference to-day is that we 
are now beginning to see just what sort of machine design 
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is involved and how machines could be built that function 
in the same manner as humans. 

Strictly speaking, it is not a matter for this article to 
decide whether or not machines can be said to think in any 
real sense. It seems that it is useful to say that they do, 
as far as the writer is concerned ; but the more important 
question is the actual methods for building such machines, 
capable of performing these human acts. There is no real 
likelihood of us ever building human beings as_ such, 
although from this we should not assume that such a process 
would prove impossible. It is certainly true that we 
could not do so at the moment, if only because we know 
too little of the facts of colloidal chemistry, but there is no 
reason to doubt that we shall be able to learn enough of 
this difficult subject in the future to make such a project 
perfectly possible. What can be said to be in the immedi- 
ate offing is an electronic machine that will perform all the 
important human acts, often, even usually, better than 
humans themselves. This includes also the processes of 
thinking, imagining, and the like. 

We do not intend to discuss the more philosophical 
consequences of these sorts of views, but it is instructive 
that we are making progress in physiology and psychology 
and other biological sciences by making models of humans 
in terms of valves, resistances, cogs, levers, and soon. In 
practice we shall only need partial robots, and to take away 
some of the verisimilitude, the aspects of human behaviour 
least likely to be exhibited is that which is most characteri- 
stically human—the emotional and artistic aspects. The 
partial robots that will be built wiil be obsessional mono- 
maniacs, and many of course will have a very low 
intelligence, which makes them capable of learning virtually 
nothing from experience. However, at whatever these 
simple machines will be good, they will be very good ; 
much more efficient than any humans could hope to be. 
Such simple machines could be the slaves of our future 
society. The slave society is in many ways the most 
efficient form of human organisation, and we should thus 
have slaves that we could be proud of, rather than ashamed 
or afraid of. This depends upon us not becoming too 
ambitious and building a machine with more, or even as 
much, intelligence as us. This could of course be 
dangerous. 

Vol. 294.—WNo. 610. 2H 
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The theory of cybernetics is abstruse and is couched in 
mathematical terms. It makes use of some of the most 
subtle mathematics that man has so far been able to devise, 
and one of the most exciting aspects of the development 
has been the coming together of different disciplines. The 
notion of entropy in Thermodynamics, which pictures life 
as small whirlpools of negative entropy fighting against the 
inevitable tide of positive entropy, turns out to be the same 
measure as that used for the flow of information between a 
receiver and a transmitter. Such a mathematical theory 
of communication can be applied as effectively to a tele- 
printer as to a human; to a telephone as to an electronic 
machine. There is no distinction necessary for the theory 
between organismic and material forms of communication. 
It is interesting in this connection that an analysis has 
been carried out by the United States Army of their whole 
hierarchy of command in terms of communication theory. 
Analyses have also been carried out on history, with 
respect, for example, to the causes of the First World War. 

Apart from the enormous generality of communication 
theory, it is of significance that a theory designed to explain 
the behaviour of gas particles should be appropriate to the 


behaviour of individuals in the complex situations of 
society. The mathematics used is likely to engage the 
attention of pure mathematicians and give them another 
important directive as to the development of pure mathe- 
matics. The impetus should indeed prove as revolutionary 
as that received from Relativity Theory and Quantum 
Mechanics. There is, in any case, the closest relationship 
between these apparently diverse subjects. 

The more earthy considerations in our subject are, as 
always, what ultimately matter. The most important 
single consequence of the cybernetic revolution has been 
automation, but close on its heels comes the fact that we 
have a new source of information and directives for a 
systematic theory of behaviour—a psychology is being born 
that may become a fully predictive science. If our interest 
is in humans, as opposed to other species, then the psycho- 
logist must fill the gap in his own experience, on one hand 
with the known biological facts, but also with a handleable 
method, and this cybernetics makes possible. Thus the 
construction of automata helps us to see how the con- 
struction of humans takes place. We can build machines 
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that play chess and draughts or write poetry, and do any- 
thing else that a human can do, at least in principle. The 
biggest thing to remember here is the limitation on human 
activities ; if someone wished to claim that there was some 
particular act or operation that a human could perform 
and not a machine, then he should describe in careful 
detail and in doing so he has given a blueprint for its 
design in a machine. This itself is a test for the clarity of 
a scientific statement: very similar to the idea of an 
operational definition. 

There are two different ways of constructing a thinking 
machine. In the first place we may use simple rules-of- 
thumb, which means that the process which this simpler 
sort of machine is desired to produce, although contingent 
upon events, cannot be varied if circumstances vary beyond 
the usefulness of the rule-of-thumb. The second more 
complex and more human-like machine allows for these 
change of circumstances, at least as much as is the case 
with humans. The second type machine learns from 
experience in a way that the first does not. It is clear that 
all machines are limited by the complexity of their parts, 
but this too is also true of humans—an earthworm cannot 


learn to write poetry and most humans cannot perform 
the mathematics of an Einstein. 

It is undoubtedly through the advent of the large-scale 
digital computer that we have come to see the relation 
between electronic circuits and the central nervous system. 
It is highly significant that in both human nervous systems 
and in digital computers the apparent complexity lies in 
the number of the units used, not different ones, but the 
same fairly simple ones repeated again and again. The 
enormous ‘ giant brains,’ as they are sometimes called, are 
in reality switching devices, which involve relatively few 
different electronic parts, but do involve them in great 
numbers. There are various ways of course that different 
parts of the computer can be constructed. The memory 
store, for example, can be constructed in at least three well- 
known different designs. The efficiency of the computer 
is closely related to the efficiency of the memory store. It 
is clear that in the case of the human if there were no 
memory there would be no possibility of intelligent 
behaviour. 


The digital computer stands in many ways at the cross- 
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roads between pure science and its application. The 
various forms of special-purpose computers form the bulk 
of immediately automated activities, and here we must 
notice a matter of special importance: it is essential to 
distinguish between automation and mere mechanisation. 
Many factories in existence in this country are very highly 
mechanised, but very few of them are highly automated. 
Perhaps the most obvious place for the process of automa- 
tion to start is in the construction of the automatic office. 
We can of course build automatic machines—many have 
already been built—that will perform the simple operations 
that are demanded by simple office routines, but we also 
have to add the second more complex type that shows some 
degree of initiative. The whole concept of an automatic 
office, like that of an automatic factory, is closely linked 
with another point, that of ‘ rethinking,’ as it has been 
called by Americans in the field. One standard example 
will sufficiently demonstrate the point. We might think 
initially, if asked to automate a process, of simply providing 
a machine that will do the work instead of the man. But 
often the whole point of automating the process is to ask 
ourselves what are the essential operations that are to be 
performed in it, and then let the others vary to fit the 
machine. If asked to automate the business of sorting 
and delivering parcels, it would be difficult to build 
machines to handle the great variety in sizes and shapes of 
parcels that normally travel through post-office hands. 
The answer would be to fix the size of the parcel to be 
carried—perhaps three different sizes would be acceptable, 
and then a standard machine could easily perform the 
necessary operations. This would itself effect design in 
various other fields. People who manufactured articles 
that were subject to postage would certainly think in terms 
of making an article that exactly fitted one of the standard 
sizes. We do not have to mimic the way humans do 
things ; such methods can often be improved. Wheels, 
for example, are more efficient than legs for many purposes. 
Scientifically this means that we must be prepared to 
shuffle up the existing variables, and we may expect to 
discover new invariants in the system. 

So much, then, for the beginnings of automation, and 
of course the colossal problems and difficulties are easy 
enough to see. We stand the risk of an inhuman and 
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standardised society, although I believe that a closer in- 
vestigation of the facts shows that this does not depend on 
automation as such, but on the way we choose to use it. 
Any society can be narrow and standardised and generally 
over-organised in the most deplorable manner, often due 
to lack of regard for the psychological facts or lack of com- 
mon humanity. Against this a carefully controlled 
automation could supply just the necessary freedom from 
the ‘ air-conditioned nightmare ’ that threatens the world. 
Which way we take is the crucial question of our age. 

The fears of Aldous Huxley are largely unfounded when 
he depicts a future society from the point of view of people 
who have not evolved with that society. This sort of fearful 
prognosticating is not a useful activity and is misleading, 
although admittedly it catches effectively some part of the 
problem. 

The most urgent and pressing needs are that we should 
engage the interest and understanding, and through that 
the support, of the most influential members of our social 
organisation. The current attitude to these matters of 
rather disdainful boredom and good-natured tolerance are 
as dangerous as is the attitude of hatred and opposition of 
the anti-scientists. Many of course are in opposition 
because they fear for their own security in the new regime ; 
it is unnecessary to remark the selfish short-sightedness of 
this particular point of view. 

It is essential that we should see that the idea, that is 
inevitably so much a part of our British education, that 
certain things can never change, is false. All ages are ages 
of transition and the rate of change has enormously in- 
creased. We have to persuade people to realise that the 
unusual state of affairs at any time may perhaps be better 
described as a definite phase of social evolution. Even in 
a small way we must build the methods of error control 
into the normally funstioning system. This again is 
preliminary to the concentrated application of cybernetics, 
and thus primarily to automation. All of this is itself part 
of the more general programme of the systematic applica- 
tion of science to society—-what we are now seriously 
entering is the age of science; our servant and not our 
master. 

F. H. GEORGE. 
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Art. 6—BOSWELL ON THE GRAND TOUR. 


1. Boswell in Holland, 1763-1764. Edited by Frederick 
A. Pottle. W. Heinemann, Ltd. 1952. 

2. Boswell on the Grand Tour: Germany and Switzerland, 
1764, Edited by Frederick A. Pottle. W. Heinemann, 
Ltd. 1953. 

3. Boswell on the Grand Tour: Italy, Corsica and France, 
1765-1766. Edited by Frank Brady and Frederick 
A. Pottle. W. Heinemann, Ltd. 1955. 


THERE is a picture familiar to the historical imagination : 
the quay at Harwich in 1763; in the foreground the mas- 
sive figure of Johnson, and on board, waving farewell, the 
sharp features and waving handkerchief of his new young 
Scottish friend, bound for Holland. 

Young Boswell’s stay in London, futile in its purpose 
and discreditable in some of its episodes, was redeemed for 
himself and for posterity by that most lucky of all chance 
meetings, in Davies’s bookshop ; and that his new friend, 
whom he already had the good sense to recognise as the 
worthiest mentor he could have, better even than the 
worthy Scots lairds and lawyers with whom his father’s 
influence had brought him in touch, should keep him 
company to his port, is evidence of the progress he had 
made in the elder man’s affectionate regard. 

So he found himself at Utrecht in deference to his 
father’s wishes, and started to read law, learn Dutch (but 
he talked more French), write daily Latin verses (of no 
interest) for practice, and find what interest he could in the 
Dutch and British society of the place, living the while (in 
contrast with his London life) very soberly and decently, 
with his new mentor in mind and also in correspondence. 
Of course he kept a diary, but, in contrast with his London 
life and with that he was to live in Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy, he either never wrote it up fully or the full diary 
has been lost ; these volumes have been put together with 
infinite trouble and skill from small memoranda and the 
like, from his correspondence and the full text of his 
Corsican tour (but not the historical account derived 
from sources already known) ; all linked by introductory 
passages, prefaced by introductions, which are models of 
editorial modesty and balance and are aptly illustrated. 
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Not infrequently he records that he was ‘ hypd’ or 
“hipped,” and small wonder. Hypochondria or ‘the 
English disease,’ attributed abroad to the fogs of our 
climate, may be described as the occupational risk of the 
romantic ; but Johnson, who was no romantic, was a 
martyr, as his father had been, to a ‘ vile melancholy.’ 
With him it took the form of the fear of death, but he 
dreaded the thought of death, we may say, less than 
listening to Boswell on death. 

In the intervals of being ‘ hypd’ Boswell found enter- 
tainment in the conversation of a young woman of a 
leading Utrecht family, Belle de Zuylen, whom he has made 
famous as ‘ Zélide,’ and whom he toyed for long with the 
idea of marrying and taking home to Auchinleck, a scheme 
which, most luckily for both, never was seriously pro- 
pounded. The picture of that tedious and conceited young 
she-philosophe in the part of a Scots laird’s wife is one of 
pure disaster. She remains the best-known example of the 
quite young woman who labours under the conviction that 
she knows better about everything that matters than can 
her solid and unimaginative father and mother. But 
Boswell was of her generation, and delighted to find anyone 
so talkative and vivacious in the somewhat heavy and 
unromantic society of Utrecht. One is glad to recall, 
however, that her father, the Baron van Tuyll van Seroos- 
kerken, had a high regard for him; the correspondence 
between the elder and the younger man was very pleasing. 
How serious was the affair with Zélide is nevertheless open 
to doubt; Boswell sought an heiress, her fortune was small, 
she had brothers, and what Boswell pondered about her, 
had no other distractions arisen (as of course they did arise), 
might well have never been expressed in action. 

After a year in Holland Boswell was ready to move on ; 
and now he had a piece of luck. He fell in with his father’s 
old friend George Keith, tenth Earl Marischal of Scotland, 
who had fought for James Stuart in 1715 and, like so many 
other Jacobites, had been deprived of lands and honours 
and had taken refuge on the Continent, though by now 
utterly disillusioned about Charles James Stuart and 
realising that Henry Duke of York’s cardinal’s hat was the 
cause’s death-blow. His lands and honours in Scotland 
were restored to him ; but he stayed on the Continent and 
held high office and favour under Frederick the Great. 
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Jacobites and the Hanoverian connection in fact extended 
the numbers of the British abroad, in Germany as else- 
where. 

Keith, in spite of politics, was an old friend of Lord 
Auchinleck’s and pleased to meet his much more lively and 
vivacious son. Finding that the youth’s desire was to see 
more of Europe and its courts, he wrote to his old friend 
and obtained permission for another year and a modest 
allowance for the purpose. Neither congé nor allowance for 
Italy were yet contemplated. But Boswell wished to see 
European courts, and probably already had it in mind to 
visit the two uncrowned monarchs of literature, Voltaire 
and Rousseau. 

So they set out in the earl’s private coach, in very much 
greater comfort than Boswell was often to experience in his 
later German travels, for inns were not more civilised than 
they had been two hundred years before, when Henri 
Estienne described them; more than once Boswell slept 
on straw among the horses and cattle, not to speak of the 
hardly more civilised human beings. But now he travelled 
in comfort with the earl and his Oriental adopted daughter, 
who seems to have been chiefly distinguished for a powerful 
gift of silence, for which Boswell was doubtless very ready 
to atone. The party saw Minden, Hanover, with its close 
tie to England, Brunswick, Wolfenbiittel and its famous 
circular royal library, and Magdeburg ; and at Berlin he 
enjoyed much hearty Prussian society. ‘ Am I indeed the 
dull dog of Utrecht ?’ he asks himself. 

Yet Potsdam was the one major defeat of his life. 
Writing to Henri de Catt he describes himself, ‘1 am not a 
great man, but I have an enthusiastic love of great men, 
and I derive a kind of glory from it.’ But Catt did 
nothing ; Boswell once saw the King walking in the gardens 
of Sans Souci, but (perhaps fortunately for himself) did not 
throw himself at the royal feet ; if he had, he might have 
felt the royal cane. Never again was he to fail so com- 
pletely to have converse with the great. 

From Potsdam he now set his face to the south, taking 
an eastward diversion to Dresden, where he saw the Picture 
Gallery, already famous, and the Library, and met young 
Stanhope, Chesterfield’s natural son and the recipient of his 
father’s famous letters. On his way thence to Switzerland 
his chief stay was at Baden-Durlach, where the Margrave 
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was most talkative and friendly ; he and the Margravine 
are an attractive pair, and Boswell’s pages about them 
charming. Boswell angled for the Star of the Order of 
Fidelity, but though it was practically promised him he 
never got it. 

So by Bale to Berne. In the Library there (as in other 
Continental libraries) he saw ‘ a present of books sent them 
by a certain unknown whimsical Englishman [in fact the 
egregious Thomas Hollis]. He is no doubt a most prodi- 
gious Whig, for he has sent Milton’s prose works (which I 
suppose he prefers to his poetry), Toland’s Life of Milton, 
Algernon Sidney’s works, and several other such dainty 
pieces of British republican writing. The books are bound 
in red morocco, and adorned with gilded stamps of the cap 
of liberty, pitchforks, swords, and I know not what other 
terrible instruments of fury. ... In short, he has made me 
laugh very heartily.’ We are reminded in a footnote that it 
was of Hollis that Johnson said that, given time, he ‘ might 
have exuberated into an atheist’; and in addition to the 
collections of his books there mentioned, it should be said 
that another is to be seen in Dr Williams’s Library. 
Nothing could well be more Boswellian as well as John- 
sonian than this passage and all which it connotes. 

Obvious highlights are the ensuing meetings with Rous- 
seau and Voltaire, any first-hand information of whom is 
of importance. Voltaire is shown in a vivid vignette ; his 
irony, his conversation, even his art of swooning ; equally 
vivid is Boswell’s success in securing an entrée. As for 
Rousseau, the ‘ wild philosopher,’ the potential legislator 
of Corsica, domestically at idyllic ease with Thérése le 
Vasseur, his views of Boswell, Boswell’s of him, were later 
to be much modified ; Rousseau’s own final tragedy, still 
unsuspected, was being secretly engineered by Voltair ; 
and Boswell was yet to experience the oddest of his many 
affaires, that with Thérése herself. 

These are obviously passages to which the reader will 
refer; the names of Rousseau and Voltaire cannot but 
ensure this, but from their very eminence must be also seen 
in proportion. It is arguable, for instance, that less 
obviously imposing scenes, in Baden-Durlach or Siena as 
elsewhere, are no less interesting, and afford glimpses in 
their own way equally valuable, because the persons in- 
volved were only locally prominent yet no less typical of 
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their age and society. Boswell himself must not be under- 
rated. He reached only his twenty-fourth birthday at the 
time of his visits to Rousseau and Voltaire, both of them, 
like Keith and Johnson, men at least a generation older 
than himself. All the time, therefore, he was maturing, 
and much private detail, edifying no less than disedifying, 
would doubtless have been lost had he left, not the jottings 
and memoranda on which we depend, but a journal fully 
polished. Boswell on paper is frank ; sometimes engag- 
ingly frank, sometimes with naiveté (and a young man 
conscious of his clothes can easily be forgiven this), some- 
times not at all politely. Boswell alive, however, must not 
be only equated with the printed page. Print is the means 
of conveying to us not only his frailties but also the obvious 
fact, of which Boswell says less, that able and experienced 
men in high positions, in Europe as in England, knew, or 
knew of, him and were ready to receive him, a point well 
made in the introduction to the volume dealing with 
Germany and Switzerland. It is not enough, therefore, to 
think of him as a peacock in its pride or as a chameleon 
changing its hue. Johnson in England and abroad Keith, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, Wilkes, and Paoli did not think so; nor, 
back in England again, did Pitt ; nor, as significantly, did 
Moma—Girolama Nina Piccolomini of Siena—the warm 
candour of whose letters is as sincere as her affection. 
Naturally, she and he had an affair ; yet she was no mere 
libertine, but the wife of a man of local position, well able 
to hold her own in local society ; she was the older and more 
mature of the two ; she was no less capable than the famous 
of forming a responsible judgment ; and she emerges as a 
woman of breeding, character and charm. On the other 
hand, ‘ What makes us wince,’ as is justly said of Boswell in 
the introduction to the volume on Germany and Switzer- 
land, ‘ (until we surrender and admit our moral likeness to 
him) is his shameless setting down on paper of the swelling 
egotisms we all cherish in our day-dreams but never put in 
a form that could be used against us.’ These it is which we 
must discount if we are to see Boswell as those whom he 
knew saw him; to Wilkes, for example, politically and in 
religion so opposed, whose meeting with an unwilling 
Johnson he later arranged, he wrote: ‘ let serious matters 
be out of the question and you and I can perfectly har- 
monise,’ a suggestion agreeably enacted and conveyed in 
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the text as we read Wilkes’ own words in a letter to Bos- 
well: ‘ your freedom with me... quite charms me.’ 

Nor was Boswell only affable and charming; he was 
also providentially fortunate, and historically speaking the 
Corsican journal is in a class apart from the rest. The 
Corsicans were resisting rule, four centuries old, by the 
republic of Genoa; political relations with France and 
England ensued, desultory, watchful, anomalous, and con- 
fused because neither by need for self-defence nor by their 
ambitions could they decisively and at once be aroused to 
intervene. Corsica is not large ; even in our century, when 
a part of Mussolini’s slogan ‘ Corsica, Tunis, Nice,’ it stirred 
few English memories; then it was indeed obscure, its 
future obscurer still. 

The passion for liberty takes many forms—liberty to 
scoff, to speculate, or to pronounce idealistic paradox ; to 
travel observant of mankind, of literature, or of art; to 
be over the seven seas patriotically ambitious or ambitious 
of personal gain ; to be free with wine and women. From 
all such things, which are normal in the citizens of great 
powers, and equally from the loose federation of the 
Germanies, the Kingdom of Sardinia or the patchwork of 
allegiances in what now is Italy, Paoli was distinct ; by 
the same token, although evoking little help from them, he 
evoked their instant and sustained interest, standing, in 
Boswell’s words, for ‘ something more than just the com- 
mon course of what is called the tour of Europe . . . a place 
which nobody else had seen.’ One word to Rousseau, half 
in jest, and Boswell, if not a diplomatic agent, was ‘ pitched 
upon a rock in Corsica,’ alert to see, and no less gratified to 
believe himself to cause no small flutter in the diplomatic 
world of the greater and the lesser powers. 

It is a strange, but an arresting picture. Paoli, the 
trusted father of his insurgent islanders, and no less their 
preceptor in those elements of that social order which, if 
they achieved independence, they would require, embodied, 
in the eyes of men to whose unsettled minds Rousseau’s 
messages implied they but half-knew what and could less 
foresee, a fledgling eaglet among men and nations, set on a 
rocky isle as on an eyrie. Elsewhere, energy was estab- 
lished, as in Pitt; infidelity, ruthless and cunning, in 
Frederick of Prussia or in Voltaire ; religion too, which, as 
Boswell saw in many a monastery, was even lived ; among 
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individuals throve deism and doubts, scepticism and waver- 
ings, or the claims of the state; Wilkes, profligate, 
polished, the gay, outlawed exile, was established in Naples, 
startlingly a contrast with another recent friend of Bos- 
well’s, the pious, modest, and cultured Margrave of Baden- 
Durlach. Established in Corsica was nothing except— 
though doomed to material failure—Paoli’s example, his 
people’s unity under him against the Genoese, their simple, 
inherited faith: isolated amid Swiss mountains was 
Rousseau. 

What society, men could not but wonder, would emerge 
in Corsica? Was there here the noble savage, born free 
and breaking his chains, unpolluted by smooth diplomacy 
or sophisticated intercourse ? The moment demanded and 
received a Boswell— Boswell, fresh from scenes so diversely 
opposed ; Boswell naif and courageous (a year before in 
Germany, as Paoli could not know, he had proved his 
courage in facing a narrowly averted duel); Boswell, 
observant and adaptable, inquisitive yet a man of breeding, 
nervously sensual yet unpredictably, occasionally abstinent 
from the lures of the flesh; Boswell, who knew—none 
better—an inner quest to establish his own being as a 
unity somehow to be hopefully sought amid the welters of 
his talents, his temperament, his recent mixture of assorted 
contacts with men of orthodox and unorthodox renown. 
Yet not even Boswell could know the providential felicity 
of timing which marked his tour and which was proved in 
the event. Had he visited Rousseau three weeks later, he 
would have found him shattered for life; secretly and by 
Voltaire, under the name of a devout Genevan pastor. In 
fact, nothing disturbed the flow of Boswell’s progress from 
that visit. No less providentially, after serious sight-seeing 
in Rome, laxity with Wilkes at Naples, and a period (for 
other reasons not wholly happy) travelling with Mount- 
stuart, the son of Wilkes’ bitterest foe at home, Lord Bute, 
in which by way of prelude he particularly marked the 
sturdy independence of small San Marino, he made his way 
on an uncertain voyage, and risking corsairs and slavery, 
from Leghorn to Corsica and Paoli. 

To such felicity of successive events was matched a 
truly dramatic contrast of characters. No playwright 
could have shown subtler or more compelling skill in 
choosing and marshalling the dramatis persone, in casting 
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the players, and in timing their exits and their entrances 
from scenes proportionately various than Providence in the 
case of these particular persons, not excluding the crowd, 
as this tale, in this particular time, was unfolded on the spot. 
Paoli is to Boswell as diamond to mercury and each (but 
here the simile fails, for there is neither refraction nor 
distorting curve) reflects the other at full length. Nowhere 
is Boswell’s uncanny combination of personal charm in any 
society, despite faults more familiar to us than could then 
be guessed, with the circumstances of each day be better 
shown; nor did animated probity, and active, indeed 
noble, human fire glow more strongly in any whom he ever 
met than in Paoli. Perhaps the struggle for Corsican 
independence belonged only to the spirit of those in 
* Hamlet ’—a play disliked by Voltaire, who cared little 
for ‘that pretty thing call’d soul,’ and. by that token, 
for Paoli—going ‘to their graves like beds,’ who ‘fight 
for a plot Whereon the members cannot try the cause.’ 
The Corsicans stood for a cause which none then could 
espouse, nor need we now; they failed, overcome by the 
French, in 1769; but their leader was incorrupt ; they 
preferred Genoese prisons to freedom bought by Genoese 
pay; they struggled, and they died. Of such men and 
scenes Boswell’s journal is no funeral oration, for the cause 
lived still, and lives for us in a story the more movingly 
narrated because it lacks effort or artifice ; ‘ I had got upon 
a rock in Corsica and jumped,’ said Boswell, ‘ into the 
middle of life’; nor was it in him as it was in Johnson 
sternly to celebrate the vanity of human wishes, ‘ to point 
a moral or adorn a tale.’ ‘ I know not,’ said Johnson with 
just praise, “ whether I could name any narration by which 
curiosity is better satisfied, or better gratified.’ To have 
harmoniously blended that part of Boswell’s finished 
publication in which is related what he saw, but not his 
historical introduction derived from general sources, in the 
stream of scraps and correspondence and less creditable 
episodes, is no mean editorial triumph. 

What, then, underlay Boswell’s quality of seeming to 
be everything by turns and nothing long, ‘ pedantic in 
Holland (in Geoffrey Scott’s apt words), princely in Ger- 
many, philosophic in Switzerland, and amorous in Italy ’ ? 
Boswell was, first, talented and versatile— versatility can 
be a personal and a parental problem, leading to uncertainty 
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about choosing a career, as Lord Auchinleck, annoyed and 
anxious in far Scotland, did not perceive. Languages came 
easily to him—Latin, French, Dutch, German, Italian ; he 
played the flute and noted old musical instruments ; books, 
pictures, coins, medals, and objects of virtt caught his eye ; 
Rome he studied, not only saw ; he endured discomforts in 
order to travel, being even elated if sleep were short ; and 
he worked hard at his ‘ journalising’ with developing 
method and a memory little conscious of boyhood—oddly 
so, for he was five when the Young Pretender came— 
always conscious of ‘true Scots ceremony,’ and marvel- 
lously retentive of what in travel he saw and _ heard. 
* Journalising ’ was not only his métier; it was his feat ; 
and his fertile mind even concocted an ingenious ‘ puff ’ 
of Corsican affairs aimed at the English government by 
which he brought himself to Pitt in London, again at a 
moment dramatic from other causes when none publicly 
knew Boswell’s share in the puffing. 

Boswell, as the editors rightly say, explored to the full 
and frankly the three subjects, sex, politics, and religion, of 
which most men are reticent. Herein be it noted that Bos- 
well, like Rousseau and also Gibbon, belonged to a quite 
small but special class of human being—the lapsed convert 
to Rome; but Gibbon’s pride, sonorous in words, stiff- 
necked in its inner fixity, was lacking in the other two. 
Let us return to Rousseau, to whom Boswell wrote: ‘ You 
told me when I was about to leave you, “ Sir, all you lack 
is a knowledge of your own worth.’’ Believe me, illus- 
trious philosopher! there is a great deal in that remark. I 
know my worth sometimes, and I think and act nobly. 
But then melancholy attacks me, I despise myself, and it 
seems to me a waste of time to try to improve so petty a 
thing.... On my trip...I had the agreeable sensation 
that derives from a half-knowledge of things—to many 
minds perhaps as great a pleasure as knowing them 
thoroughly.... I visited many monasteries, including 
those of the strictest orders.... I encouraged myself in 
a sceptical superstition, which by a mysterious—an in- 
explicable—mixture of feelings calmed my uneasy mind. I 
entered Rome with full classical enthusiasm, but when 
1 ...found myself surrounded by the landlord, by valets 
de place, by scoundrels, my fantastic sensibility was 
wounded.... I said to myself ‘‘...did I used to be so 
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terrified [by the Epistle to the Romans|?’’ At once [this] 
seemed to be just an ancient writing by some ecclesiastical 
zealot.... How a mind can be changed. ... I found [at 
Naples| the famous Mr Wilkes. ... All theories of human 
nature are confounded by the resilient spirit of that 
singular factionary ... who has done much evil without 
being a scoundrel.... [Then] I ran after girls without 
restraint ... I returned to Rome for Holy Week. I grew 
calm...and I recalled with religious regret how I had 
once been, like you, in the bosom of the faithful. But 
your Savoyard doctrines came to my aid.... On Easter 
I was in St Peter’s.... I saw the Christian High Priest 
with venerable magnificence elevate before the Eternal 
Justice a Sacrifice for the sins of the whole world. Let 
cold beings sneer; I was never more happy than on that 
day.... I remembered the rakish deeds of Horace and 
other amorous Roman poets.... I always preserved a 
certain external decency of character. But I suffered 
cruelly from hyp. Kindly philosopher! keep me in your 
thoughts. I sustain myself by a firm trust in God.... I 
was presented to the Pope [and] formed a close connection 
with Lord Mountstuart, eldest son of the worthy Lord 
Bute, intimate friend of our king [and] of the blood of the 
ancient kings of Scotland.’ 

But Boswell chose for his confessor not a priest enduring 
secretly in his cure of souls such human frailties and hopes 
outpoured sotto voce ; but a fellow-layman not unaware of 
the seal of the confessional, yet tragically to be betrayed to 
Voltaire, it seems, by his doctor, a man pledged to secrecy ; 
and drab as was Boswell’s own affair with Rousseau’s 
mistress, Boswell in this particular kept his silence promised 
to her. Further: ‘I never swear’, he says to Rousseau— 
a detail as noteworthy as his combined freedom in talk and 
‘ stinginess ’ with servants. Secrecy, then, and confession. 
No mere psychologist can help the Boswells of this world ; 
it is our fortune to be able to discern from these journals, 
not sacrosanct, that the less we have on our consciences, 
the less burden, and boredom too, we need inflict upon 
doctors and ministers of religion—which is one reason why 
these journals can never bore us. The kirk at Auchinleck 
reminded Boswell himself of Hell, Anglican and Roman 
worship of Heaven—he says as much. Whether we ought 
to wish that Boswell had for his own sake frequented the 
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confessional, or to wonder whether, had he done so, he 
could ever have left us, not only his repeated aspirations 
and repeated falls from grace, but also the full treasure of 
himself, is a choice too nice to dare. 

Meanwhile Lord Auchinleck was worrying at home, and 
Boswell leaving for France by Genoa, Nice, Monaco, and 
Toulon to the Rhone, and so, among other places, through 
Avignon and Lyons, to Paris. Here, his correspondence 
with Moma from Siena continuing, he met Thérése, and 
on hearing from his father of his mother’s death set forth 
for England—under circumstances domestically sadder 
than when Lord Auchinleck weeks before had written : 
‘there is nothing to be gained by travelling in France. I 
“an say this from my own experience,’ and Boswell himself, 
although not unaware of gaiety as a French virtue, also 
recorded that ‘the French small talk and made airs 
irritated him. 

Back in London, however, much yet awaited him. He 
restored Thérése to Rousseau, also now in England ; saw 
old friends and made new ones, including Goldsmith ; 
already Horace Walpole had commented in Paris upon his 
Corsican fame and, more important, this fame also enabled 
him to call upon Pitt, and was to evoke Lord Holland’s 
remark that ‘we cannot be so foolish as to go to war 
because Mr Boswell has been in Corsica.’ But let us leave 
him in London again with English friends, and preface the 
conclusion with his own words, written in a letter from 
Auchinleck itself, denying Rousseau’s charge of neglect : 
‘but 1 am not like most men.’ The denial was vain, a 
prelude to a violent attack on him by Rousseau to Hume ; 
the words which Boswell uses are not unmeaning. The 
year was 1766; the tour, but not Boswell, over; and, as he 
himself had put it two years before, ‘ my journal serves me 
not so much as a history as . . . a reservoir of ideas.’ 


ARUNDELL ESDAILE.* 


* Dr Esdaile, unfortunately, died before finishing this article, and the 
completion has been carried out by his son, Mr Edmund Esdaile. 
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Art. 7—-THE CHURCH IN MODERN INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN. 


PREss reports have produced a widespread impression that 
missionary societies in India may shortly be forced to 
withdraw. But a recent tour, in which I was able to visit 
mission stations and churches in many parts of India and 
Pakistan and also to contact a number of political leaders, 
has convinced me that this view is wrong. 

By constitution India is a‘ secular’ state in which every 
religion is guaranteed freedom to worship and propagate. 
Despite inflammatory speeches and occasional ugly inci- 
dents, the Hindu majority in the Government is not likely 
to flaunt the constitution by attempting to close down 
missionary work. Of the states governments, two at least 
incline to be anti-Christian and have spent considerable 
energy in rather futile prying into the activities of mis- 
sionary societies ; on the other hand the former Princely 
States, in British days closed to missionary work, are now 
open, since the same constitution governs all India. The 
decisive factor, however, is the Central Government in New 
Delhi. The Prime Minister, Mr Nehru, is determined to 
uphold the guaranteed freedom of religion. He recognises 
that Christianity has existed in India from earliest times 
and is ‘ one of the most important of the religions of India.’ 
‘We must not,’ he said when opposing the abortive Anti- 
Conversion Bill in December 1955, ‘do anything which 
gives rise to a feeling of oppression or suppression in the 
minds of our Christian friends and fellow-countrymen.’ 

While he remains Prime Minister the Church and the 
missionary societies have little to fear. But it is commonly 
supposed that when he leaves office the situation will alter 
radically. This widespread impression has little substance 
in fact; Mr Nehru’s policies have a firm hold on the 
Congress Party, which is likely to remain in power and to 
continue as he has begun. Danger lies only in two direc- 
tions: from the Communists or from the small group of 
militant Hindus who, in defiance of Hinduism’s traditional 
tolerance, want a narrow, bigoted Hindu state. Neither 
is likely to win power in the foreseeable future. If they do, 
not only the missionaries will suffer. 

Nevertheless, missionary relations with government are 
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springs from an Indian tendency to read polities into 
everything. ‘ Do you people in England instruct your mis- 
sionaries to take part in our politics?’ the Chief Minister 
of one state demanded of me almost before I had sat down. 
This suspicion is partly a legacy from the time when 
Christianity was the religion of the paramount power which 
to-day’s political leaders were opposing. Moreover, the 
missionary can make a convenient whipping-boy, as in the 
Naga Hills, where the government has trouble with the 
tribes and the rebel leader happens to be a Christian. 

Genuine problems arise in frontier areas. No nation 
welcomes foreigners to residence on a frontier. When, as 
in Kashmir, there is a concern for secrecy, it is not hard to 
sympathise with New Delhi's action in expelling foreign 
missionaries from the forward areas, though it might have 
been done more graciously. They were expelled, or denied 
re-entry, not because they were missionaries but because 
they were foreigners ; Indian Christians may go where they 
please. 

Americans, both of established societies and of embar- 
rassing unorthodox sects, have been refused visas, though 
the publicity surrounding these refusals tends to blur the 
perspective. Since 1947 the number of American mis- 
sionaries in India has in fact risen, but after the evacuation 
from China there was a spate of applications at a time when 
India’s relationships with the United States were not 
cordial, while the methods and doctrines of some of the 
stranger sects already at work did nothing to encourage a 
warm welcome. Some of the Americans were therefore 
obliged to enter Pakistan instead, and since then similar 
refusals have occurred. More serious is the new require- 
ment of a ‘Special Endorsement’ for Commonwealth 
nationals who wish to reside for missionary work. Business 
men or others are not affected; the discrimination is 
religious, though special endorsements do not seem to have 
been refused for any nominee of a recognised society. The 
matter is somewhat linked with the attitude of other mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth towards the immigration of 
Indians. And it must be mentioned that a Commonwealth 
government recently refused entry to an overseas territory 
for an Indian replacement to an established mission, yet 
no reciprocal action has been taken by India. 

Despite the irksome regulations surrounding entry and 
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re-entry, Christian work can continue and expand. But 
the Indian Government is more favourably disposed to- 
wards missionaries with special qualifications—doctors, 
nurses, educationists. ‘ We definitely desire,’ Mr Nehru 
assured me, ‘ qualified Western men and women in all 
walks of life to come and work among us. It is good for our 
people.’ He went on to emphasise that there was no 
desire to restrict their ‘ evangelical’ work. I asked if the 
phrase ‘ specially qualified’ implied the requirement of 
outstanding proficiency, as the Western press had supposed. 


He assured me that professional qualification in itself was 
all that was meant. 


Meanwhile, a great change has occurred in missionary 
relationships throughout India—an India in which the 
tensions and bitternesses of the last years of British rule 
have disappeared, and the British are more popular than 
they have ever been. 

This is the growth of a sense of partnership between 
Western and Indian Christians. Partnership has been 
normal in South India for years, but in North India in the 
old days, where the poorer classes looked on missionaries 
as the purveyors of jobs and security, and the intel- 
ligentsia supposed them to be agents of the British, most 
missionaries regarded their Indian colleagues as_ sub- 
ordinates and dependents. The presence of British com- 
munities with their ingrained tendency to look down on 
Indian neighbours and assistants inevitably affected 
Christians. The Indian pastor was not expected to express 
his opinions and had no particular desire to do so; often 
he would not even be received on equal terms in the mission 
bungalow. Few missionaries had any vision of an indi- 
genous Church, a Church led by Indians for Indians. The 
1.C.S., despite the superior attitude of many of its mem- 
bers, had for years been working towards an Indianised 
administration, but missionaries were living in the 
past. 

All is now changed. Equal partnership is the theme 
and the aim. Almost all missions are working for the day 
when Indians can take over the work, even though Western 
Christians will, it is hoped, be welcomed to share their lives 
with their Indian brethren. The ambition is that a 
hospital or a school should no longer be thought of as the 
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‘mission ’ hospital or the ‘ mission ’ school, controlled by 
an overseas society, but as the local Christian institution 
administered by a committee of Christians who live in the 
area, with the support as required of money and men from 
overseas. 

Older missionaries, however, find adjustment hard even 
when they subscribe to the ideal. And when such hold 
positions of seniority the tensions, however glossed over by 
love and a common purpose, are considerable between them 
and younger colleagues who have never been anything but 
guestsintheland. The ideal of partnership is also impeded 
by difficulties from the Indian side. The average Indian 
Christian—naturally there are exceptions—does not take 
kindly to responsibility. The years of tutelage have left 
their mark and the tendency at times of crisis is to fall back 
on the Westerner. Many Indian Christians have an un- 
healthy attitude to property ; coming, often enough, from 
the poorer classes and receiving an inadequate stipend, 
these do not find it easy to regard as a trust the Church or 
mission property which comes under their control, or to 
plan wisely ahead. Politics are also inclined to interfere, 
either as a tendency to divide into factions and waste 
energy in personal bickering or as resentment against 
Westerners. Yet on the whole the Indian Church is more 
internationally minded than most. The best Indian 
leaders recognise that a man’s race or birth is not the 
important qualification. 

Despite first-rate Christians who are emerging, the 
deficiency in leadership is still marked. The failure has 
chiefly been at college level. Christian student organisa- 
tions have lacked the evangelistic vigour which breeds 
spiritual maturity, and even in Christian colleges the 
Christian minority have not had a sense of responsibility 
for non-Christians, while in the theological seminaries the 
emphasis on critical interpretations of Scripture has so 
encouraged the Easterner’s tendency to revel in speculation 
that no solid background of scriptural knowledge has been 
gained. 

This is now changing. The Evangelical Fellowship of 
India, formed in 1950, has taken the lead at its seminary 
at Yeotmal in Central India in training men for a thoroughly 
scriptural, evangelistic ministry, and their example has 
stirred up others. The training of an effective Indian 
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leadership must remain a primary task for the Church, if 
partnership is to be a reality. 

One further difficulty is the weak witness of nominal 
Christians. Again and again I heard of this handicap, 
neatly epitomised by the remark of the Hindu driver at one 
mission station, that he believed on Jesus Christ in his 
heart but that nothing would induce him to be baptised 
* because the Christians are such wicked people.’ Some of 
those nominal Christians were originally ‘ rice converts ’ 
coming in from ulterior motives ; many were products of 
the Mass Movements; and almost all were low-caste or 
outcastes. Their way has not been easy. Yet until the 
majority of Christians throughout India genuinely demon- 
strate to their neighbours the practical power of their faith 
the growth of the Church must be limited. 


An Englishman used to the divisions between (and in) 
the churches at home must be impressed by the extent to 
which men and women of widely different views work 
together in India. Formal unity, proved beyond all doubt 
in the South, is essential to the North. The advantages 
seem obvious enough to the majority of those of all denomi- 
nations on the field, and they are justifiably impatient 
with doubts and discussions at home. 

The Anglican dioceses in North India and Pakistan will 
be the geographical basis of the proposed united Church, 
which it is hoped will emerge in five or six years. These 
dioceses have been somewhat hindered by their develop- 
ment not, as in Africa or China, from missionary expansion 
but from the British civil and military chaplaincies. This 
origin has left a legacy of a purely pastoral rather than a 
missionary emphasis, and in some dioceses this remains, 
with a consequent tendency to lack a sense of urgency. 
The other main groups to join in the proposals are the 
(American) Methodist Episcopal Church; the Union of 
Presbyterian and Congregationalist churches at present 
known as the United Church of North India; and, an 
advance on the union in the South, the Baptists. 

The path to formal action is thorny. The Methodists, 
with episcopal orders which High Anglicans find hard to 
swallow, present a difficulty not present in the South. 
Much discussion ranges on the validity of orders and a 
happy issue is still awaited. From the opposite angle a 
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further difficulty may develop from the Proposed Prayer 
Book of the C.1.P.B.C.* This, as originally proposed, 
contained elements so far removed from the 1662 book that 
it could neither have satisfied Anglican evangelicals nor 
encouraged hopes of unity with other denominations. 
Some of these proposals have been already weeded out, and 
the recent Synod decided to refer back the Book to the 
dioceses. The matter will be worked out in a spirit of 
charity. Yet now that it is referred back no final decision 
can be made until 1962, and by then the union of the 
churches should be imminent; it would seem therefore 
that there is little sense in proceeding with the Proposed 
Prayer Book, for the new Union will wish to work out its 
own liturgy, as the C.S.I. has done, and some of the 
proposals may meanwhile increase the fears of non- 
Anglicans whose co-operation is essential to unity. Litur- 
gical reform is important, but unity is vital, and the one 
should give way to the other. 

Yet another problem is the attitude of the next Lambeth 
Conference, which, despite the Church of England’s recent 
decision over the C.S.1., may prove unsympathetic. It is 
to be hoped, however, that decision will be taken on 
practical and not theoretical grounds. 

While organic unity is still a matter of debate the 
National Christian Council of India is an actively unifying 
agent, though limited in its aims, and is especially valuable 
for its authority to negotiate with the Government. The 
Evangelical Fellowship of India, which was formed with 
the blessing of the National Council, is in some respects 
even more significant. Already it has done much to 
encourage Bible study among pastors and laity by means of 
correspondence courses. And the E.F.I. was responsible 
for Dr Billy Graham’s visit in January and February 1956. 

Dr Graham’s visit was limited to the main centres and 
for reasons of policy was designed for Christians (‘ God calls 
the Church’) and not for the non-Christian population, 
though many non-Christians attended and the main 
addresses were as evangelistic as any he has given elsewhere. 
Despite the numbers which came forward and the publicity 
and high-level contacts, it was afterwards suggested that 
to India Billy Graham was little but a nine-days’ wonder. 


* The (Anglican) Church of India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon. 
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The evangelistic results among nominal Christians, and 
among some non-Christians, were in fact considerable, and 
the very occurrence of Christian meetings on such a scale 
was an encouragement. But Dr Graham’s visit was even 
more important as a contribution to unity. Men and 
women of very varied backgrounds and loyalties came 
together not to deliberate but to learn afresh in counsel- 
ling classes and in action the theory and practice of 
evangelism. 


It is still extremely hard for a man or woman to come 
over from Hinduism (or Islam) to Christ. The caste 
system, though rapidly weakening, remains strong enough 
to make the breaking of caste which baptism involves (for 
all but outcastes) a tremendous step. Since the family and 
not the individual is the important unit, the whole weight 
of family opinion will converge to restrain the intending 
convert, and Mass Movements, which for all their weak- 
nesses were an answer to this problem, have not been fea- 
sible since 1947, except in tribal areas. The position of 
married women makes their open profession of faith almost 
impossible, while baptism of children of non-Christian 
parents is no longer permitted, and many children who 
would seem interested are lost to sight before they are old 
enough for baptism. Again, ulterior motives in British 
days led many adults to seek baptism and some to genuine 
faith; these have evaporated, except among students 
greedy for technical or professional jobs in Christian 
organisations or anxious to make out-of-caste marriages. 

For all these handicaps, missionaries and Indian pastors 
close to the people report a growing hunger for Christ, 
whilst among the educated the Bible is more read every 
year. In some parts of India the increase of baptisms has 
been marked though it constitutes no more than a trickle. 
But the growth of ‘hidden believers’ (non-baptised 
Christians) is unprecedented ; whereas in old days those 
who were thrown out of home and work for their faith 
became dependents of the missionaries, for good reasons 
this policy has been dropped and open profession of faith 
is even more difficult. Hidden belief may well be genuine, 
and is better than none. But to bring these people, in 
their steadily growing numbers, into the open is one of the 
immediate tasks of the Church. 
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Opposition to the advance of Christianity comes from 
three principal groups. The first is the comparatively 
small but stridently vocal Mahasabha—militant Hindus 
who wish to see Christianity eradicated as un-Indian and 
-unpatriotic. In the early days of Independence these 
militant Hindus appeared to represent the vigour and 
honour of the new state and caused considerable agitation 
among weaker Christians. Their influence is now declin- 
ing, for militancy is a contradiction of the Hindu spirit, 
which is essentially tolerant and non-violent. 

More dangerous, therefore, is the opposition of the 
second group, the spiritually-minded * high-level ’ Hindus, 
who reverently accept Christ as a ‘ reincarnation,’ study 
His life and read the Bible, and believe that all religions 
lead to the same goal. For them, Hinduism’s greatness is 
in its ability to absorb and expand other faiths. This 
tolerance in some respects is an advantage to the Gospel. 
It creates a favourable attitude in the mind of some and it 
reacts strongly to any attempt to suppress or restrict the 
Christian minority. But no one who accepts the First or 
Second Commandments can regard this somewhat con- 
descending attitude as other than a veiled opposition, more 
dangerous because it is anodyne. 

The third group, vast and formless, is of the agnostics, 
to be found in all executive levels of professional life, 
business, and administration. ‘I am a Hindu because I 
was born a Hindu,’ said one business man (a Cambridge 
blue and a Wimbledon player). ‘ If I had been born in the 
West I would have been a Christian. 1 am too busy for 
religion.” Such men dismiss the gods and goddesses as a 
necessary cult for the uneducated, and their Hindu allegi- 
ance is mainly a matter of patriotism. In that respect 
they are more difficult to win since 1947. They honour 
Christianity’s social and educative work—many have been 
educated in Christian schools—but consider the preaching 
a waste of time. They are frankly materialists. It should 
be mentioned that a serious handicap to work among these 
professional classes is the lack of Christian interest on the 
part of so many of the large number of British and Western 
business men. In some centres they are relatively more 
loyal to the Church than in the West, though with little 
missionary concern, but in most they are a liability to 
missionary work. In the sense of Christ’s warning, ‘ He 
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that is not with me is against me,’ the Western business 
communities are, bluntly, opponents of the Gospel. 


To pass as I did from Western India, where the visitor 
has, as it were, to scratch to find a Christian, to Travancore 
in the South is like re-entering a Christian country. 

In Travancore, and to a lesser extent in Tinnevelly and 
all South India, a great release of spiritual power followed 
the inauguration of the Church of South India in the same 
year as Independence. The C.S.I. is founded on a vigor- 
ously biblical theology and on a strong sense of the import- 
ance of communal worship. Women’s work and youth 
work have developed considerably, and in Travancore much 
attention is being paid at present to the organisation of the 
laity. The C.S.I. is essentially an evangelistic church, 
concerned for non-Christians in its midst and sending mis- 
sionaries to other parts of India and as far afield as Central 
Tanganyika and Singapore. 

Alongside the C.S.I. is the Mar Thoma Church, a 
curious and inspiring blend of Eastern Orthodox formalism 
and protestant evangelicalism, formed just over a hundred 
years ago as the result of Church Missionary Society 
influence on the ancient Syrian Orthodox (Jacobite) Church 
in Travancore. The stately Mar Thoma liturgy differs 
little from the Jacobite in its emphasis on ritual and 
symbolism, but whereas the Jacobites so concentrate on 
worship (and on litigation among themselves) that they 
have little concern witk evangelism, the Mar Thoma are 
imbued with evangelistic zeal. Individual Jacobites, it is 
true, are strongly evangelical, but the Mar Thoma is 
evangelically and missionary minded as a church. Its 
strength lies in emphasis on Bible reading and family 
worship and in children’s work ; it claims ‘ the best Sunday- 
school system in the world.’ The Mar Thoma leadership, 
which is very well read, rightly sets store on overseas 
contacts and Western theological training, and the bishops 
have all spent periods in British or American theological 
colleges. 

Turning to West Pakistan, I found in some respects the 
widest open door in the sub-continent. There are no 
restrictions on the entry of missionaries, and many Ameri- 
cans refused visas for India now work in Pakistan. The 
recent merger of the provinces into one unit has opened the 
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former native states, in the north and in West Beluchistan, 
though to start missionary work will be difficult. 

The chief problem at present is educational. A few 
years ago the Government announced that all schools must 
give pupils the religious teaching of their parents’ faith. 
Christians might be taught the Bible, but Muslims must 
learn the Koran. Since mission schools are largely at- 
tended by Muslim children who receive Christian teaching, 
the prospect was perplexing, but the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic church leaders saw the Prime Minister and after 
discussions the proposal was shelved. The new Islamic 
Republic guarantees freedom of religion, but the order for 
the teaching of the Koran may be reissued, and Mission 
schools are considering their course of action. One alterna- 
tive is to refuse to carry out the order and be closed ; 
the hope that public affection for the school will force the 
government to recant is not realistic. Another is to free 
Muslim pupils in school time for teaching elsewhere, a 
compromise which may not be acceptable. The third is 
to accept the order. This may be shocking to missionary 
society supporters in the home countries, even when they 
are aware that the teaching of the Koran is rigidly formal 
and in Pakistan now largely a matter of national pride. 
If it is the only alternative to the end of Christian 
educational work, it may be the right decision ; but on 
principle it may be wrong, despite the forfeit price. The 
dilemma is hard. 

The principle of partnership between Western mission- 
ary and national Christians is accepted in Pakistan as 
warmly as in India, but the national church has suffered 
greatly from partition, since many of the leaders before 
1947 were drawn from other parts, of India, especially from 
the South. Though good men are coming and a few are 
already outstanding, the weight of leadership has to remain 
in Western hands; in many institutions there are more 
Westerners on the staff than before. Since Pakistan as a 
state welcomes Western aid of every kind the continuance 
of missionary control is little resented by national Christ- 
ians, though no one wishes it to be permanent. 

Before 1947 most of the converts to Christianity were 
from the large Hindu minority, which has since been up- 
rooted. Islam yielded few. Outwardly Islam is. still 
massively strong, yet the stresses and strains of the rapid 
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growth of the young nation, and its alignment to the West, 
has undermined the apparently unassailable structure. 
More women are out of purdah. Islam’s frown on alcohol 
and mixed dancing is openly flouted by many of the 
educated, who scarcely observe the hours of prayer. For 
such the Faith is a sign of patriotic nationalism; but as a 
religion of the heart it seems barren and empty, and 
nothing is offered in its place. Thus, when politics do not 
interfere, openness to the Christian message is remarkable, 
and significant. 


The home countries can still play a great part in building 
up the church in India and in Pakistan. 

Financial needs are clamant, as always, and certain 
strategic sections of the field require particular support at 
this time. Of these, medical missions have an urgent 
claim. The government emphasis on ‘ special qualifica- 
tions * places medical work in an increasingly vital position ; 
moreover, the state hospitals have difficulties, of which 
shortage of nurses is one since few Hindu girls come forward, 
and these difficulties increase the flow of patients to the 
missions. Yet the State and municipal hospitals are well 
equipped, while the mission hospitals are not. By hard 
work and rigid economy most of them are self-supporting, 
except for the salaries of the missionary members of the 
staffs, but lack means for the capital expenditure they 
require. Some are without X-ray units ; one or two do not 
even possess shadowless surgical lamps in their operating 
theatres. Few can afford the tiles in the wards which 
would ease the battle against dirt. 

Some mission hospitals are hoping to benefit under the 
Colombo Plan and one hospital in India has already done 
so. Allotments depend on government decision. Others 
receive government subsidy. None of this can fully fill the 
gap, which can only be closed by an enlightened under- 
standing of the position on the part of the public in the 
home countries. Gifts of equipment, discarded perhaps 
from more fortunate hospitals at home but still usable, 
would be welcome, and the whole matter might well receive 
attention from philanthropic trusts in Britain and America ; 
they would be making an outstanding contribution to 
international friendship. 

Manpower is even more essential than money. There is 
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certainly scope for what might be called the ‘ non-profes- 
sional ’ missionary-——men or women entering business or the 
professions in India with a definite missionary intention. 
Their way will not be easy. The conventions of close-knit 
communities, the hours of work, and pressure of a social 
life continuing at a pace long lost in England, and the 
general tendency to take non-Christian religions for granted 
will be among their difficulties. But a professional man or 
his wife may often reach where a missionary cannot. In 
education the opportunities are even more extensive. The 
foresight of those responsible in Britain has sent out short- 
term teachers who are missionaries in all but name. More 
are required, for the staffs of some of the most famous 
Christian schools and colleges are not predominantly 
Christian. Nor are Western nominal Christians any 
answer; nationals of other faiths are better. The mis- 
sionary principal of one famous college in Pakistan, with a 
predominantly Muslim staff, has rigidly refused Unesco’s 
frequent offers of Americans who are not practising 
Christians. 

The greatest need is for men and women who will give 
themselves to full-time service, especially should they have 
professional qualifications. They must be with definite 
spiritual experience, and they must have a clear biblical 
theology ; weak-kneed liberalism will achieve little, nor 
survive the present rigours of the field, whatever it may 
have achieved in easier times. An uncompromising con- 
viction of Christ crucified as the only answer to the world’s 
sin, an urgency for the salvation of men, and a straight- 
forward confidence in the authority of the Word of God 
must characterise the modern missionary. He must be a 
man of prayer, and humble enough to play second-fiddle to 
national Christians, to take the kicks and pass on the 
ha’pence, and to be patient. The level of his personal life 
must be high. ‘ We need people to show us how to live 
the Christian life,’ said a South Indian to me ; she was one 
of a family with a Christian tradition rooted in the remote 
past. Westerners have no right to work in a land of such 
ancient Christian traditions, whatever its present needs, 
unless they can contribute a Christ-like character. 


To sum it all up, India and Pakistan have at present a 
great strategic importance. If missionaries are again to 
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enter China or Russia, they will probably have to be 
Indians. If in Pakistan the Christian Church shows a 
marked advance in the future, the effect on other Muslim 
countries will be incalculable. 

The ideal of partnership must be transformed into 
nation-wide reality. And the churches at home must 
themselves awake to this sense of partnership. Many local 
churches in the home countries are missionary minded. 
Most are not; a contribution to missions is often no more 
than a conscience salve for the parochially minded. Yet 
the phrase ‘ missionary minded ’ is itself out-dated. It 
implies condescension towards dependents, the equivalent 
of the former inadequate relationship between Westerners 
and nationals which is now disappearing. 

The relationship between churches ‘at home’ and 
churches ‘ on the field ’ should be one of partnership. This 
implies an equality of responsibility throughout the world. 
Some churches are serving Christ in a non-Christian en- 
vironment, Hindu, Muslim, Buddhist ; others in a secu- 
larised environment, the so-called Christian West. Both 
have their difficulties and their advantages. Each can help 
the other and learn from the other. And almost all at 
present are limited in their outlook by their own territorial 
boundaries, and export only their supposed surplus. 

Nevertheless, so far as human means are concerned the 
younger churches are fighting great odds with inadequate 
supplies while the older churches, with lesser odds, enjoy 
comparative affluence. This situation must be righted. 
And until it is, a nation-wide revival of religion in Britain 
is unlikely. And a widespread Christian advance overseas 
is impossible. 


J, C. PoLuock. 
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Art. 8—SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE IN HIS 
LETTERS * 


It is hardly surprising that Samuel Taylor Coleridge should 
be a subject of peculiar interest for readers of the ‘ Quar- 
terly Review’ when one recalls that a connection (albeit 
none too amicable) subsisted between him and the House 
of Murray in the early nineteenth century. In 1815 he 
was bargaining with John Murray over translations of 
Goethe’s ‘Faust’ and Cervantes’s minor works, but 
Murray did not encourage him. Later, however, Murray 
gave him 50/. for an edition of his tragedy ‘ Zapolya,’ but 
afterwards allowed him to repay the amount and recover 
the right of publication. ‘Then when Coleridge produced 
‘ Christabel ’ and ‘ Kubla Khan,’ Murray offered him 801. 
for the one and 20/. for the other, and the two poems, 
together with * The Pains of Sleep,’ were published by the 
end of May 1816. 

For some time Coleridge had hoped that he might be 
enlisted as a writer in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ but on this 
proposition probably Gifford, the first editor, interposed a 
veto. In any case, evidently Murray was discouraged by 
the poor success which had attended the publication of 
‘Christabel.’ Coleridge again approached Murray in 1821, 
hoping that he would * take me and my concerns, past and 
future, for print and reprint, under his umbrageous 
foliage. But by the autumn of 1823 there was another 
rift between author and publisher. Coleridge wanted an 
edition of his ‘Poems.’ Murray hesitated, and _ finally 
caused him the greatest offence by the ‘ insolent ’ sugges- 
tion that the work should be supervised by Henry Hart 
Milman, then a young contributor to the ‘Quarterly.’ 
Thereafter Coleridge spoke bitterly of ‘the Man of Albe- 
marle Street.’ Everyone, he wrcete in 1827, who had had 
anything to do with him, had had cause for dissatisfaction, 
and in 1832, with the Milman affair still rankling, he 
called him an ‘ Anthropoid.’ Moreover, he had _ been 
somewhat perturbed when his nephew, John Taylor Cole- 
ridge, took on the editorship of the ‘ Quarterly ’ for a few 


* * Collected Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge,’ edited by Earl Leslie 
Griggs: Vol. I, 1785-1800; Vol. II, 1801-1806. (Oxford University Press. 
51. 5s. the two vols.) 
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months between Gifford’s retirement in 1824 and Lock- 
hart’s appointment in 1825, though Coleridge himself was 
quite prepared to become a contributor. He was relieved 
when in a year’s time John found the post inconsistent 
with his legal prospects and resigned it to Lockhart. With 
Lockhart and his wife Coleridge was on friendly terms and 
he used to visit them occasionally at Ramsgate. On one 
occasion Lockhart, reporting how Coleridge was the life 
and soul of a certain dinner-party, described his ‘roseate 
face, lit up with animation, his large grey eye beaming, his 
white hair floating, and his whole frame, as it were, 
radiating with intense interest.’ 

Although these observations cover a later period than 
that of the letters here under review, they do show that the 
unpredictable, kaleidoscopic nature, which Murray found 
so difficult to cope with, was evident in Coleridge the letter- 
writer of the earlier years. Mr Griggs’s monumental edition, 
of which these two volumes are the first to appear, is a 
work of supreme editing in the best traditions of literary 
scholarship. The result is a work for scholars and experts 
rather than for the general reader, though even he could not 
but benefit by perusing it, for it provides many aspects of 
Coleridge’s wayward temperament. As we are unable to 

ecapture the tones, the expressions, and the voice of this 
famous conversationalist, the next best thing is to visualise, 
as is possible in reading the letters, what his talk was like, 
and certainly in them we seem to penetrate to the inner 
recesses of his mind. 

Numbering approximately 1,800 letters, drawn mainly 
from the original manuscripts, this work assembles for the 
first time all the known Coleridge letters. In 1932 Mr 
Griggs produced a notable addition to the corpus by 
publishing 400 letters as a supplement to the edition of 
KE. H. Coleridge, the poet’s grandson. The many new 
letters he has now unearthed represent about a third of 
the correspondence, and since the holographs of 83 per 
cent. of the letters have come to light, it has been possible 
to restore the omissions of previous editors, who had 
treated the letters rather inadequately. Reproduced, as 
far as possible, in their original form, the letters of these 
first two volumes contain 641 written between 1785 and 
1806, and it is intended, in future volumes, to deal with the 
letters written during 1807-1834. 
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Read in their strict chronological sequence, these letters 
tell the story of Coleridge’s earlier life in his own words. 
Mr Griggs has been happy in arranging the division of the 
volumes : the first ranging from the Cambridge days to the 
careful revision of ‘ Lyrical Ballads’ and the arrival at 
Keswick ; the second from taking up residence at Keswick 
to the sojourn at Malta and the separation from his wife. 
As in his talk, so in his letters, Coleridge embraces all kinds 
of subject-matter with an eloquence that has scarcely any 
pause. He is at ease whatever the theme may be: poetry, 
religion, language, politics, or metaphysics. The impres- 
sion we get is that of an irresolute man of unstable 
character and incurable indolence and yet able to pour 
forth a cataract of volubility. There are, of course, many 
tedious repetitions, and it must be confessed that the more 
diffuse of the letters make tough reading; they do not 
make us want to adopt Sam Weller’s recipe for good letter- 
writing when, writing to the widow, he observed: ‘ She’ll 
vish there wos more, and that’s the great art o’ letter 
writin’.’ But, in general, the letters fascinate by their 
unfolding of a capacious mind, of the coruscations of in- 
sight and peretration, the overflowing of Coleridge’s ‘ idea- 
pot,’ and th diverse vistas of ‘the Alps of my Imagina- 
tion.’ Nevertheless, Coleridge has not that indefinable 
quality of such masters in the epistolary art as Horace 
Walpole, Gray, Cowper, Keats, Lamb, and Fitzgerald. 

His range of topics is truly formidable. A group of 
five letters to Thomas Poole are frankly autobiographical 
and a series written to Josiah Wedgwood are philosophical. 
Numerous passages throughout these volumes are informed 
with philosophising of a metaphysical nature, and there is 
an analysis of Locke’s system at some length. Coleridge 
also discusses Burke, Dr Darwin, Dryden, Fox, Godwin, 
Hazlitt, Klopstock, Lamb, Mary Lamb’s madness; Lessing, 
Pitt, and Sheridan, who treated him scurvily over his 
tragedy of ‘ Osorio.” We read of his tutoring and preaching 
(he was asked to be Unitarian minister at Shrewsbury), his 
views on faith in Christ and worshipping God, on Catholics, 
agriculture, the 1803 rumoured invasion by Napoleon, his 
knowledge of German, his Scottish tour, the misunderstand- 
ing with Southey and the quarrel with Godwin, both 
ending in reconciliation. His comments on places afford 
some of the amusing relief. In London he longs to be at 
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Cambridge, for he detests ‘ this vile city ... I do not love 
London’; Norwich is ugly ; Gloucester ‘ is a nothing-to- 
be-said-about Town—the Women have almost all of them 
sharp Noses.’ As for the Bristolians, they ‘ rank very low 
in the orders of intellect,’ but, writing to Southey in 1803, 
he declares that ‘ next to Keswick I would live at Bristol 
beyond any other place in the Island & of course am glad 
that you are to live there.’ 

One gathers that talking was a more natural mode of 
expression for Coleridge than the physical labour of letter- 
writing. ‘To Thomas Tomkins, the calligrapher, he laments 
his own shamefully deficient handwriting, which, how- 
ever, Tomkins observed ‘that though it fell short of 
perfection in the articles of Neatness, Straightness of 
Direction, and Similitude of Dimension, it contained never 
the less the seeds of a good hand, which Time and Attention 
alone were wanting to mature.’ Elsewhere Coleridge com- 
plains that his pen is ‘so execrably bad as to discompose 
most grievously the epistolary part of my nervous system.’ 
Again, he confesses that his ‘old aversion from letter- 
writing has become tenfold.’ Realising how greatly his 
eloquence transcended his literary composition, he re- 
marks: ‘ O how I wish to be talking, not writing—for my 
mind is so full that my thoughts stifle & jam each other & 
I have presented them as shapeless Jellies so that I am 
ashamed of what I have written, it so imperfectly expresses 
what I meant to say.’ <As for good authorship, it is 
‘produced more effectually by rapidly glancing thro’ 
language as it already exists than by an hasty recourse to 
the Mint of Invention.’ 

From this we may turn to his dictums on poetry. To 
Joseph Cottle, the Bristol publisher, he generously acknow- 
ledges indebtedness, for if ever his poems ‘ should acquire 
a name and character, it might be truly said, the world 
owed them to you. Had it not been for you, none perhaps 
of them would have been published, and some not written.’ 
In March 1801 he assures T. N. Longman, the publisher, 
that ‘ Christabel’ would be a success. ‘I should rather 
wish to send forth a Poem, which I have reason to believe, 
from the concurring testimony of all the Persons to whom 
I have submitted it, is more likely to be populur than any 
thing which I have hitherto written.’ Other remarks on 


poetry are worth quoting. ‘ Before you write a Poem, you 
Vol. 294.—No. 610. 2K 
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should say to yourself—What do I intend to be the 
Character of this Poem—Which Feature is to be predomi- 
nant in it?’ ‘Tho’ my poetry has in general a hue of 
tenderness, or Passion over it, yet it seldom exhibits 
unmixed & simple tenderness or Passion.’ By 1800 he is 
going to abandon poetry altogether: ‘I leave the higher 
& deeper Kinds to Wordsworth, the delightful, popular & 
simply dignified to Southey; & reserve for myself the 
honorable attempt to make others feel and understand 
their writings, as they deserve to be felt & understood.’ 

Indeed, Coleridge’s idolatry of Wordsworth, both as 
man and poet, is one of the impressive features that 
emerges from this correspondence. * In my opinion the best 
poet of the age.’ ‘In Wordsworth there are no inequali- 
ties. ‘The Giant Wordsworth—God love him!—even 
when I speak in the terms of admiration due to his intellect, 
I fear lest those terms should keep out of sight the amiable- 
ness of his manners—he has written nearly 1200 lines of a 
blank verse [‘‘ The Recluse ’’|, superior, I hesitate not to 
aver, to any thing in our language which any way resembles 
it.’ ‘ He is a good and kind man, & the only one whom in 
all things I feel my Superior.’ ‘ Of whom I do not hesitate 
in saying that since Milton no man has manifested himself 
equal to him.’ ‘Wordsworth “‘ the latch of whose Shoe I 
am unworthy to unloose’’.’ ‘ He is a great, a true Poet—I 
am only a kind of Metaphysician.’ ‘ He is himself: and I 
dare affirm that he will hereafter be admitted as the first 
and greatest philosophical Poet—the only man who has 
effected a compleat and constant synthesis of Thought & 
Feeling and combined them with Poetic Forms.’ His 
praise of Southey is more qualified. ‘ In language at once 
natural, perspicuous, & dignified, in manly pathos, in 
soothing & sonnet-like description, and above all, in 
character, & dramatic dialogue, Southey is unrivalled ; but 
as certainly he does not possess opulence of Imagination, 
lofty-paced Harmony, or that toil of thinking, which is 
necessary in order to plan a Whole.’ Southey’s letters 
‘are the only Letters which I open at once & with avidity. 
... I sometimes have written spirit-raising Sheets of 
Paper; but they have not been Letters.” Even the 
temporary estrangement between him and Southey was 
not allowed to be treated with levity. 

Among other literary subjects on which he comments 
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are booksellers, journalists, and his own literary pursuits 
at Keswick. ‘I know that the Booksellers not only do 
not encourage, but that they use unjustifiable artifices 
to injure works published on the Author’s own account. 
It never answered, as far as I can find, in any instance. 
And even the sale of a first Edition is not without Objec- 
tions, on this Score.’ It was his work for the ‘ Morning 
Post ’ and the ‘ Courier’ which prompted these sentences 
on journalists. ‘ We Newspaper scribes are true Galley- 
Slaves—when the high winds of Events blow loud & fre- 
quent, then the Sails are hoisted, or the Ship drives on of 
itself.... Yet it is not unflattering to a man’s Vanity 
to reflect that what he writes at 12 at night will before 12 
hours is over have perhaps 5 or 6000 Readers! To trace 
a happy phrase, good image, or new argument running 
thro’ the Town, & sliding into all the papers. Few Wine 
merchants can boast of creating more sensation.’ (One 
of his own happy phrases is ‘ the unwholesome quick-silver 
mines of abstruse Metaphysics.’) 

Coleridge’s omnivorous reading originated at Cambridge, 
which, he says, has ‘ 16 Colleges that look like work-houses, 
and 14 Churches that look like little houses.’ He attempts 
to become musical, attends a concert when he cursed 
Charles Hague, the Professor of Music, ‘ who played on the 
Violin most piggishly, and a Miss (I forget her name) Miss 
Humstrum, who sung most sowishly !’; he even writes a 
song for Hague, who will ‘ set it to wild music, I shall sing 
it, and accompany myself on my Violin.’ But it was 
reading that actually absorb:d his attention. ‘ After Tea 
... 1 read Classics till I go to bed, viz. eleven o’clock. If 
I were to read on as I do now, there is not the least doubt 
that I should be Classical Medallist, and a very high 
Wrangler.... I am reading Pindar, and composing 
Greek verse, like a mad dog.... At my Leisure hours I 
translate Anacreon.’ At Keswick, however, he had greater 
scope for concentration on his literary pursuits, which con- 
sisted of ‘1 the Northern Languages, the Sclavonic, 
Gothic, & Celtic, in their most ancient forms, as an amusing 
study, & 2, as a serious object, a metaphysical Investigation 
of the Laws, by which our Feelings form affinities with each 
other, with Ideas, & with words.’ Probably this intensive 
reading was responsible for the quaint phrases he introduces 
into his letters. He enquires after someone’s health, for 
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instance, with ‘the most emphatic energy of impassioned 
avidity.’ He uses such obsolete words as ‘clattering 
clapperation,’ ‘ metaphysicize,’ ‘ Rumfordize ’* the chim- 
neys, and ‘ lovelily.” He is so pleased with the expression, 
‘He cannot long be wretched who dares be actively 
virtuous,’ that he repeats it. His love of Nature was com- 
pletely satisfied with the Keswick region. ‘ It is no small 
advantage here that for two thirds of the year we are in 
complete retirement—the other third is alive & swarms 
with Tourists of all shapes & sizes & characters—it is the 
very place I would recommend to a novellist or farce 
writer.’ ‘I question,’ he writes to Godwin, ‘ if there be a 
room in England which commands a view of Mountains & 
Lakes & Woods & Vales superior to that in which I am 
now writing.’ His sharp eye for scenery is evident in the 
long letter he writes to Sara Hutchinson in August 1802 
when, having tramped long distances among the Lake 
mountains, he writes on a stone table, ‘ surely the first 
Letter ever written from the Top of Sca’ Fell!’ and in 
another, to Southey, in September 1803, describing the 
views of Edinburgh from Salisbury Crags. But the Edin- 
burgh literati were not quite to his mind. ‘ Edinburgh is 
a place of literary Gossip, & even J have had my portion of 
Puff there, & of course, my portion of Hatred & Envy. 
One man puffs me up—he has seen & talked with me— 
another hears him, goes & reads my poems, written when 
almost a boy—& candidly & logically hates me, because 
he does not admire my poems in the proportion in which 
one of his acquaintances had admired me.’ 

Some aspects of Coleridge in these letters provide 
entertainment. On the voyage to Germany with Words- 
worth and his sister Dorothy, for instance, Wordsworth 
was ‘shockingly ill, his Sister worst of all.... And I 
neither sick or giddy.... The stink of a sea cabbin in a 
packet, what from the bilge water, & what from the crowd 
of sick passengers, is horrible.’ Although Coleridge could 
not be considered a squeamish person, he was disgusted 
with the balls in Germany. He thought the waltz a most 
infamous dance because ‘ the Man & his Partner embrace 
each other, arms round waists, & knees almost touching, & 
then whirl round & round, the whole 20 couple, 40 times 


* To remedy smoky chimneys on Count Rumford’s system. 
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round at least, to lascivious music.’ As a specimen of 
Coleridge’s pretty wit, we read that on a friend asking him 
what he thought of a certain religious attorney, he replied : 
‘Why I should not doubt of his attachment to the Law & 
the Profits (i.e. Prophets)—but should think his Gospel-faith 
rather more questionable.’ On the subject of pregnancy 
he makes this original observation: ‘ I think [it] the most 
obscure of all God’s dispensations—it seems coercive 
against Immaterialism— it starts uneasy doubts respecting 
Immortality, & the p:..gs which the Woman suffers seem 
inexplicable in the system of optimism.’ 

Time and again Coleridge subjects himself to rigorous 
self-analysis and probes his failings. He struggles to 
cultivate ‘evenness of benevolent feeling,’ but weaknesses 
make difficult the attempt. ‘There is a Vice of such 
powerful Venom that one Grain of it will poison the over- 
flowing Goblet of a thousand Virtues. This Vice Constitu- 
tion seems to have implanted in me, and Habit has made it 
almost omnipotent. It is INDOLENCE!... My past 
life seems to me like a dream, a feverish dream! all one 
gloomy huddle of strange actions, and dim-discovered 
motives! Friendships lost by indolence, and happiness 
murdered by mismanaged sensibility!... O way-ward 
and desultory Spirit of Genius ! ill canst thou brook a task- 
master! The tenderest touch from the hand of Obligation 
wounds thee, like a scourge of Scorpions!’ Thanking 
Southey for his sympathy in his distress, he gives way to 
morbid broodings that read like the macabre imaginings of 
Poe. ‘ There is a feverish distemperature of Brain, during 
which some horrible phantom threatens our Eyes in every 
corner until emboldened by Terror we rush on it—and then 
when we return, the Heart indignant at its own palpita- 
tion! Even so will the greater part of our mental Miseries 
vanish before an Effort. Whatever of mind we will to do, 
we can do! What then palsies the Will? The Joy of 
Grief! A mysterious Pleasure broods with dusky Wing 
over the tumultuous Mind—“ and the Spirit of God moveth 
on the darkness of the Waters.’ “‘I have been com- 
pelled . . . to seek resources in austerest reasonings & have 
thereby so denaturalized my mind that I can scarcely 
convey to you the disgust with which I look over any of my 
own compositions.’ 

Allied to these nightmarish images is his morbid pre- 
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occupation with illness, concerning which he inflicts his 
correspondents with frank, coarse, sensual details: the 
condition of his bowels and stomach, vomiting, boils, 
swollen knees, and what he calls ‘ hysterical Wind,’ not to 
mention horrible dreams. ‘I am but the Dregs of my 
former self—a decaying flame agonizing in the Snuff of a 
tallow Candle—a kind of hobgoblin, clouted and bagged up 
in the most contemptib:e Shreads, Rags, and yellow Relics 
of threadbare Mortality.’ ‘I would rather be in Hell, 
deserving Heaven, than be in Heaven, deserving Hell.’ 
‘Swoln Knees, & knotty Fingers, a loathy Stomach, & a 
dizzy head.... Iam at times an object of moral Disgust 
to my own Mind.’ ‘ My Health is so precarious that what 
I do not write this Hour I may be unable to write the next.’ 
‘’*Sdeath ! how I hate the Labels of Apothecary’s Bottles.’ 

To relieve his mental distress he resorts to opium, the 
first reference to which occurs as early as 1791, when, 
declaring he is unwell, he adds: ‘ Opium never used to 
have any disagreeable effects on me.’ Later he becomes a 
slave not only to opium but to brandy and laudanum, but 
by 1803 he was evidently relying only on ether as an opiate. 
It may have been under the influence of drugs that at 
Cambridge one night he encountered the ghost of Gray, 
the poet, who said: ‘ As for you, O Young Man (now he 
addressed himself to me) write no more verses—in the 
first place, your poetry is vile stuff; and secondly (here he 
sighed almost to bursting) all Poets go to —ll, we are so 
intolerably addicted to the Vice of Lying!’ There are 
frequent periods of self-abasement, for Cuieridge was well 
aware that the source of all his external mishaps was in 
himself. Deep remorse infuses a hitherto unpublished 
letter to Godwin in February 1804, after disgracing himself 
at the Godwins’ house. ‘I am stunned and stupified by 
the disgraceful Scene of last night. Before Mrs Godwin I 
at once take to myself shame and sorrow. ... I had taken 
a large glass of Punch before Supper.... I have at all 
times ...a most intense Faith in my religious opinions, 
such as they are, this by the poisonous excitement of 
nervous Feeling & the Punch was made mad & extravagant 
—I felt & thought, as if the meanest man having such a 
Faith, & living under it, as his ultimate Principle of action, 
was as a God, compared with the most illustrious of those, 
who have disciplined their minds & hearts in disbelief. 
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Yet even at that time—even during this Tirade of drunken 
Enthusiasm—upon my honor, I had not—for 3 minutes 
together—any passion of Self-conceit—or of contempt of 
you, as you—still less any the least wakings of Dislike to 
you.’ 

Coleridge also gives us estimates of his personal appear- 
ance. ‘ It has been confidently affirmed by most excellent 
judges (tho’ the best may be mistaken) that I have grown 
very handsome lately,’ i.e. in 1792. At this time a lady, 
after meeting him, commented : ‘ The best I can say of 
him is, that He is a very gentle Bear.’ But by 1796 he 
regarded his appearance in a different light. ‘As to me, 
my face, unless when animated by immediate eloquence, 
expresses great Sloth, & great, indeed almost ideotic, good 
nature. "T is a mere carcase of a face: fat, flabby, & 
expressive chiefly of inexpression.... As to my shape, ’t 
is a good shape enough, if measured—but my gait is 
awkward, & the walk, & the Whole man indicates indolence 
capable of energies.... I cannot breathe thro’ my nose 
so my mouth, with sensual thick lips, is almost always open. 
In conversation I am impassioned, and oppose what I deem 
[error] with an eagerness, which is often mistaken for 
personal asperity.’ 

Turning to Coleridge’s domestic and social life, we find 
that the letters to his wife, prior to the unfortunate discord 
between them, are affectionate, but after Coleridge’s return 
to Keswick in 1802, he informs Southey that domestic 
friction made him more miserable than before. ‘Scarce a 
day passed without such a scene of discord between me and 
Mrs Coleridge as quite incapacitated me for any worthy 
exertion of my faculties by degrading me in my own esti- 
mation. I found my temper injured, & daily more so ; 
the good & pleasurable Thoughts, which had been the 
support of my moral character, departed from my solitude.’ 
And to Poole in 1803 he writes: * We go on, as usual— 
except that tho’ I do not love her a bit better, I quarrel 
with her much less. We cannot be said to live at all as 
Husband & Wife, but we are peaceable Housemates.’ He 
dotes on his son, Hartley, and quotes his quaint sayings. 
He told his father that there might be five Hartleys: ‘ Real 
Hartley, Shadow Hartley, Picture Hartley, Looking Glass 
Hartley, and Echo Hartley.’ This was a specimen of the 
child’s metaphysics! ‘ Hartley is what he always was—a 
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strange strange Boy—‘ exquisitely wild’?! An utter 
Visionary!... Of all human Beings I never yet saw one 
so utterly naked of Se/f—he has no Vanity, no Pride, no 
Resentment.’ And he quotes Southey’s comparison be- 
tween Hartley and the other son, Derwent. ‘ Southey 
says, that all Hartley’s Guts are in his Brains, and all 
Derwent’s Brains in his Guts. Verily, the constitutional 
Differences in Children are great indeed.’ Best of all is 
Coleridge’s likening Hartley to ‘a spirit of Joy dancing on 
an Aspen Leaf.’ 

A final group of Coleridge’s obiter dicta calls for remark. 
Pantisocracy he defines as ‘a scheme of emigration on the 
principles of an abolition of individual property,’ the leading 
idea being * to make men necessarily virtuous by removing 
all Motives to Evil—all possible Temptations.’ Democra- 
tic views on sociology : * There is a dearth of Wisdom still 
heavier than that of Corn, the mass of the inhabitants of 
the country are growing more & more acquainted with the 
blackness of the conspiracy which the Wealthy have entered 
into, against their comforts & independence.’ On Milton- 
ians: ‘ Thousands believe that they have admired Milton 
who have never asked themselves for what they admired 
him, or whether in naked matter of Fact they ever did 
admire him.’ It is interesting to read his comment on 
Scott’s adoption of the metre of ‘ Christabel’ in his ‘ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel.’ In October 1806 he writes to 
Mrs Coleridge: ‘ Did S. [Southey] find any likeness in W. 
Scott’s Lay of the 1. M. to Christabel ? I have not read 
the L. myself; but at least half a dozen... have men- 
tioned it tome. I do not believe it.’ In one of Mr Griggs’s 
many invaluable footnotes we read that Dorothy Words- 
worth, in December 1806, informed Lady Beaumont that 
they had received four letters from ‘ poor Coleridge,’ who 
expressed his steady resolve to separate from Mrs Coleridge. 

This article has given but a survey of the inexhaustibly 
rich material garnered within these volumes ; the comple- 
tion of an edition which already adds distinction to Mr 
Griggs’s impeccable scholarship will be awaited with 
eagerness. 


W. M. PARKER. 
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Art. 9.—AN UNOFFICIAL AMBASSADRESS. 


FEMININE influence behind the scenes, so-called petticoat 
government, has diminished in proportion to the shrinking 
of that once voluminous garment. Not, indeed, that the 
emancipation of women, which has brought them out into 
the open on the public stage, has put an end to all manipu- 
lation of affairs from the wings. Their approach to politics 
remains on the whole more personal than abstract, and no 
doubt there are women even to-day who wield considerable 
power indirectly, and who would rather control a Secretary 
of State than strive for an Under-Secretaryship without a 
seat in the Cabinet. Any modern manipulation behind the 
scenes, however, is a mere shadow of something which in 
the past was a reality to be propitiated and feared. In the 
days when a Prime Minister might be cajoled into a change 
of policy and a King’s mistress could, if she was so minded, 
unseat the mighty, dangerous webs were spun by women 
who had the necessary equipment of intelligence and charm. 

An outstanding example of a political intrigante was the 
Russian Princess Lieven, who died a hundred years ago, in 
January 1857. She first came to London at the end of 
1812, on the appointment of her husband as Ambassador 
to the Court of St James. Lord Holland described her at 
the time in a letter to his son as ‘ thin, ugly, genteel and 
very clever.’ When she left England twenty-two years 
later, ‘The Times’ referred to her in a scathing article, 
which included the following passage: ‘Her Highness’s 
appetite for meddling in politics, and assuming the direc- 
tion of every Cabinet in Europe.... There never 
figured on the courtly stage a female intriguer more rest- 
less, more arrogant, more mischievous, more politically 
(and therefore we mean it not offensively) odious than this 
supercilious Ambassadress.’ (May 23, 1834.) 

ivery Cabinet in Europe? “The Times’ may be 
pardoned for a slight not altogether unjustifiable exaggera- 
tion. The fact remains that the Princess did have influen- 
tial friends in different countries and at different times, 
including the powerful Chancellor, Prince Metternich. 
Peter Quennell says of her, in his Biographical Foreword to 
her Letters: ‘Her destiny was to become the greatest, 
most formidable, most feared, most flattered, worst-hated 
female politician of the day—a woman so thoroughly 
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imbued with the political spirit that every pleasure must 
have some political colouring, every hour of the day its 
political background; till she mingled amorous and 
political intrigue as a matter of course.’ 

Dorothea Benckendortf was born on Dee. 28, 1785, 
daughter of Baron Benckendorff, military Governor of 
Riga, and of a German mother. Although the family was 
Lutheran, she was brought up in a convent ; to subject a 
child early to a conflict of principles may have a more far- 
reaching effect upon character than parents realise. When 
the little girl was twelve years old her mother died, and 
thenceforward the Empress Maria Feodorovna took charge 
of her and of her elder sister, Maria. Somehow, while 
Dorothea was still at school, she managed to have a love 
affair with a young Count and to correspond with him 
secretly ; eventually this was discovered, and the matter 
was sternly brought to an end. The sisters were taken to 
Court in 1800, and in the same year the younger one was 
married to Count Lieven. No doubt the Empress was 
relieved to find a husband to take the girl off her hands, 
and it was certainly a suitable match, for the Count was a 
Protestant and already, at the age of twenty-six, he held 
the post of Minister for War. It was said at the wedding 
that the bride thought more about her dress and her jewels 
than about her husband, which is not to be wondered at, 
for she was only fifteen at the time. 

During the next ten years she bore four children, a 
daughter who died and three sons, Alexander, Paul, and 
Constantine. She had several lovers, which may not have 
been altogether unusual at that period among ladies at the 
Russian Court. In 1810 her husband was sent as Ambassa- 
dor to Berlin, a city not at all to the taste of the lively 
Countess, but she found some relief from boredom in the 
company of the French and Austrian Ministers. Her dull 
exile was not to last long, for after two years the Count was 
sent to London, and with that promotion she may be said 
to have become launched on her career. 

The wealthy young Russian couple entertained lavishly. 
At one time they lived in a house in Streatham which they 
had rented from Dr Johnson’s friend, Mrs Piozzi. The 
Countess quickly became the fashion and was much féted 
in certain circles. She introduced the waltz into English 
society, was elected a member of that most exclusive of 
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groups, the Ladies’ Committee of Almacks, and was sought 
after by the Prince Regent. She was diplomatic in her 
relations with his Ministers and—a more difficult task— 
tactful with their wives, who were not always on speaking 
terms with one another. When the Czar and his sister 
came to England she used all her influence in order to pre- 
vent the royal visitors from calling on the Princess of 
Wales, which would have been an affront to the Regent. 
Temperamentally she was illiberal and therefore opposed 
to the democratic current of change, which was beginning 
to flow in England and on the Continent as well. She 
found hei soul-mate, temporarily at least, in the great 
European reactionary, Prince Metternich. They met for 
the first time in 1818, at a reception during a Conference 
of the Grand Alliance held at Aix-la-Chapelle, were immedi- 
ately interested in one another and soon became lovers. 
Later on, in Brussels, they met again, and after the 
Countess returned to London they corresponded almost 
daily, sending their letters under cover of the Austrian 
diplomatic bag. Her accounts of policies and personalities 
in the British capital provided him with a valuable source 
of information ; she described the events of the day, in- 
cluding of course the trial of Queen Caroline. ‘ How boring 
London will be when there is no more Queen to be tried !’ 
In 1819 she had another son, George, to whom the 
Regent stood godfather. Malicious tongues referred to the 
baby, whether justly or not, as the child of the Congress. 
She was undoubtedly in love with Metternich after her 
fashion, but the romance may well have been heightened 
by the very rarity of their meetings. Foreign Conferences 
gave the lovers an opportunity of seeing one another, and 
the prospect of such occasions perhaps helped to turn the 
whole affair into a kind of exciting game. In 1821, during 
her husband’s absence in Russia, Dorothea was invited 
officially to go to Hanover for political discussions, at which 
of course Metternich was also present. In the following 
year she went to the Congress of \«vona, where she was 
avoided by many ladies because of her well known liaison. 
On one occasion Metternich refused permission to Lord 
Holland to cross the Imperial frontier because he had made 
a speech which was considered an attack on the Czar, where- 
upon Lord Russell suggested that he should write a letter 
to him which could be shown to the Countess. Evidently 
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the letter was not sufficiently conciliatory, for Lord Russell 
wrote in reply: ‘Your letter will certainly not do to show 
to Méde de Lieven. The contents of it would make her 
dispatch a Courier Extraordinary to Petersb® immediately. 
I cannot help thinking you Whigs attach too little impor- 
tance to the intrigues that are carried on ag*t you.... 
Yet if the enemy mines, you should countermine.’ 

If, in general, Metternich shared the lady’s point of 
view (‘ You are so like me, you make me laugh,’ she once 
wrote to him ; ‘ probably you think the same about me’), 
this could not be said about Canning. She began by 
detesting him, perhaps inevitably in view of his liberal 
opinions, and she did her best, by intriguing behind his 
back, to keep him out of office. But when, in spite of all 
her machinations, he became Foreign Minister the situation 
was changed. ‘ Mr Canning has to make up to me in order 
to retain his post, for his colleagues loathe him,’ she wrote 
to Metternich in January 1823. 

Two years later, after a visit to Russia, when the Czar 
made it clear that he wanted her to help to bring about a 
better understanding with England, she made herself very 
pleasant to Canning, and friendship began to grow up 
between them. She quoted him appreciatively in her 
letters to Metternich, which must have been galling to the 
recipient. But by that time her affair with the Prince was 
already drawing to a close, and Canning had begun to seem 
admirable to her. She went to hear him speak in the 
House of Commons, locked up in a little cubby-hole, where 
she had to stay considerably longer than she had antici- 
pated, because the Minister’s secretary had forgotten to 
let her out. When Canning became Prime Min‘ster in 
1827, the Russian lady took it upon herself to give him 
advice as to the composition of his Cabinet. 

Possibly he was more than half in love with her, and so 
perhaps was Castlereagh. So also was George IV, who 
was, in any case, more inflammable than his Ministers. 
Moreover, was it not the fashion to be a little in love with 
the Lieven ? He had a portrait of her opposite his bed, 
where he could gaze at the large-eyed, heart-shaped little 
face, with the sensuous mouth and curling dark hair. 

‘The King kept me by him all evening,’ she wrote to 
Metternich. Again, a few months later: ‘ ‘Ah, my dear 
friend, I was longing to embrace you,’’—and thereupon 
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three great smacking kisses.... He (the King) took no 
notice of anyone but me; I am in much too high favour.’ 

She was frequently the King’s guest in Brighton, and 
also at his cottage in Windsor Park, and was a member of 
the group known as the cottage coterie. This foreign lady 
knew more of what was going on behind the scenes than 
some English statesmen. She once wrote about the Duke 
of Wellington (who stood godfather to her fifth son, Arthur, 
born in 1825) : ‘I am able to tell him about things done at 
the Foreign Office of which he knows nothing.’ Of Lord 
Aberdeen she said, when he was at the Foreign Office, ‘ At 
the best he is Chief Clerk in his Office—but not more 
Minister of Foreign Affairs than I am.’ Perhaps she 
actually thought that he was less so. 

Her Serene Highness the Princess Lieven—Count 
Lieven had been made a Prince on one of his visits to his 
native country—was in the habit of sending her own 
despatches to Russia, together with those of her husband, 
and in London people said that there were two Russian 
Ambassadors. She meddled with foreign affairs, strove to 
involve England in hostilities with Turkey, tried to provide 
suitable candidates for vacant European thrones. In 1831 
she persuaded Lord Palmerston not to refer to ‘ the War 
now existing in Poland,’ but to substitute ‘ contest ’ 
instead. She claimed to have brought about his appoint- 
ment to the Foreign Office, which he may have thought 
was going rather far, although they were old friends. 
‘ Lord Palmerston tells me everything,’ she once wrote. 

The friendship was not to last. The Polish insurrection 
of 1830 had been so savagely crushed that Russia became 
unpopular, and the head of the late Polish National 
Government was well received in England, much to the 
anger of the Princess Lieven. ‘ Let me say, dearest, that 
I am absolutely disgusted at the way they have received 
Czartorisky here,’ she wrote to her friend, Lady Cowper. 
‘Your Ministers seem to forget entirely both what they 
owe to themselves and what they owe to the Allied Powers. 
Lord Grey entertained Prince Czartorisky to dinner with 
other Ministers, although Czartorisky is a State criminal, 
convicted as such by the Emperor, guilty of Lése Majesté. 
. .. That seems to indicate a desire to make war.’ 

Her husband, no doubt at her instigation, had protested 
to Lord Grey about receiving the Polish exile, a protest 
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for which she was herself well and truly snubbed, for the 
Prime Minister wrote that he believed this to be the first 
time that a foreign Minister had assumed the right of 
questioning a member of the Government as to whom he 
might invite to dinner, and that he would never acknow- 
ledge such a pretension. It was a rebuff not easily to be 
forgiven, but worse was to follow. 

Fresh trouble arose over the appointment of a new 
British Ambassador to St Petersburg. Palmerston wished 
to send Sir Stratford Canning, but the Czar did not want 
him. In 1833 Princess Lieven went to Russia to try to deal 
with this difficult situation. She knew well enough what 
failure would mean for her personally, and wrote desper- 
ately to Palmerston : ‘ Remember, my Lord, you are about 
to destroy and overturn my whole existence.’ He offered 
to recall the Ambassador very soon if only the Czar would 
accept him in principle, but the Czar refused. The next 
move was with Palmerston, who would not appoint an 
Ambassador at all, but would send a Chargé d’ Affaires 
instead. And then the Czar recalled the Lievens and the 
existence of the Princess was overturned indeed. 

‘ Yesterday we had a very dismal dinner,’ wrote Lady 
Holland in a letter dated August Ist, 1834. ‘She was so 
overcome that it was painful, and he is also as low.’ 

A group of ladies subscribed to buy the Princess a 
handsome bracelet as a parting present, but on the whole 
they were not perhaps sorry to see the last of her. She 
did not remain long in Russia, for she found the climate 
too trying, and perhaps the life there, with its ‘ barbarian 
pleasures,’ too uncongenial. She was homesick for England 
and tried to persuade various friends to arrange a return 
visit, but they were not anxious to have her. 

‘“Mde de Lieven’s friends are all dissuading her from 
executing her present project of coming to London and 
leading a life des chateaux among her friends,’ wrote Lady 
Holland to her son. ‘I like her, therefore hope for her 
own sake she will not come, as it would only vex and 
mortify her.... With all my partiality for her one must 
admit she did the greatest mischief here. You would be 
astonished to find the great difference of language held by 
the C. Diplomatique to what it was when she was prompting 
and urging them to really misbehave.’ 

The Princess travelled about the Continent for a time 
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and finally settled down in Paris. There was to be 
personal grief in her life, for three of her sons died, two of 
them in one year. Her husband parted from her, which 
might have been expected, yet in her way she seems to 
have been fond of him, and she sorrowed at his death. 
She was not to be condemned to solitary widowhood, for 
in Paris she met and fell in love with Guizot, and although 
she would not contemplate marriage with a non-aristocrat 
who was socially beneath her, she was quite content to be 
his mistress. She continued as before to meddle with 
politics, and Thiers, who avoided her, is reported to have 
said : * Madame, I should be pleased to pay my respects to 
you when you are no longer the Minister of France.’ 

During the years of her exile she kept up a lively 
correspondence with her friend, Lady Cowper, sister of 
Lord Melbourne, in which the two ladies exchanged a great 
deal of interesting social and political gossip. At the end 
of 1839 Lady Cowper, after two years of widowhood, was 
married to Lord Palmerston. When the Princess received 
the news of the impending event, she wrote that it filled 
her with conflicting emotions, but that she sent her good 
wishes and hoped that Lord Palmerston would give her 
his friendship again. She also sent a present: ‘If this 
little pin arrives in time, wear it on your wedding-day.’ 
Is it fanciful to regard the gift as symbolic of feline 
scratching, in spite of affection ? 

She made little gibes about England in her letters to 
her friend) and about Lord Palmerston behind her back. 
On one occasion she reduced the formidable Lady Holland 
to tears with her reproaches because the Hollands had inad- 
vertently allowed a confidential letter from the Princess 
about him to fall into Lady Palmerston’s hands. 

In 1840, when Guizot was French Ambassador in 
London, she went there on a visit, and came again in 1848, 
in order to escape from the Revolution in France. On that. 
occasion she saw Metternich in Brighton with his third 
wife; she found him slow, deaf, and boring when he 
talked about himself, full of ‘interminable bavardage,’ 
but charming when he spoke of the past. After the 
Revolution was over she returned to Paris and became 
increasingly involved in hostile intrigues against this 
country. Already in 1847 Lord Holland had observed that 
her salon was becoming more and more ‘anti-Anglican.’ 
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She was avoided by the British Embassy, and gradually 
even the letters to Lady Palmerston lapsed. 

At the outbreak of the Crimean War in 1854 all Russians 
were expelled from France, so she sought refuge in 
Brussels, where she was bored and miserable. She longed 
to return to Paris and heard that the Emperor Napoleon 
was not unwilling to grant the necessary permission, but 
that England objected, lest her influence might endanger 
Anglo-French relations. Thereupon she wrote again to 
her former friend, imploring her to beg her husband to 
intervene on her behalf. Lady Palmerston refused. 

The Princess did not live much longer. She died at the 
beginning of 1857, and her son Paul and her lover Guizot 
were with her just before the end. To the latter she left 
an annuity and her carriage; her embalmed body was 
taken, by her expressed wish, to Courland for burial. 

Princess Lieven owed her power in the first place to her 
social position. A woman at that time could hardly hope 
to have an influence on public affairs unless she was either 
well-born herself or else connected—by marriage or other- 
wise-——with a man of rank. Secondly, she owed it to her 
exceptional gifts : she had a quick intelligence, an unusual 
insight into politics, feverish energy, and enough feminine 
charm to attract and affect some of the great men of her 
time. But neither birth nor talent nor even restless 
ambition can explain her passion for intrigue. She has 
been compared by Squire to Becky Sharp, but Thackeray’s 
heroine had to make her own way in the world—she planned 
and plotted for a living. The Princess already ‘iad all the 
worldly advantages which rank and wealth can give. She 
took diverse lovers, yet was not, in the true sense of the 
word, a grande amoureuse, her conquests being too deli- 
berate and too useful in her political advancement. She 
would have been more admirable if she had fallen in love 
with a groom or even with an educated man of no influence, 
but her emotions were too well under control for any such 
aberration. Oriental subtlety may be more innate in 
Eastern Russia than in the Baltic state where she was 
born, but that which is not innate can be acquired. The 
Princess strove after her own ends with all the inflexible 
determination of a Mrs Proudie, but she used the ingratia- 
ting methods commonly attributed to the seraglio. 


D. L. HoBMAN. 
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Art. 10.—THE EXECRATION OF LAVAL. 


Pierre Laval. By Alfred Mallet. Paris: Amiot Dumont, 
2 vols. 


Upon a line drawn due south from Notre Dame and at a 
distance of about fifteen miles from the confines of Paris 
proper stands the county prison of Fresnes. In 1944 and 
1945, in addition to common criminals and delinquents, it 
housed suspects, accused and convicted of the vague 
category of offences called political. There at 8.15 on the 
morning of October 15, 1945, two barristers, Baraduc and 
Naud, entered Condemned Cell No. 7. Naud spoke to the 
occupant, who was Pierre Laval, twice Prime Minister of 
France before the war, Vichy Foreign Minister from October 
to December 13, 1940, and from April 1942 to August 1944 
Head of the Vichy Government under Marshal Pétain, 
Head of the State. The correct address of a man who is 
or has been Prime Minister of France is ‘ Monsieur le 
Président.’ Laval was lying with his face to the wall. 
Naud bent over him. ‘ Monsieur le Président,’ he said, 
‘for the sake of history, for the sake of your lawyers, be 
brave.’ Laval murmured : ‘ That is not a thing to say to 
me. He drew the bed sheet over his face, swallowed the 
cyanide he had ready, and tossed the little phial across the 
floor. 

The effect of the poison was instantaneous. The con- 
demned man was convulsed. He groaned deeply. The 
onlookers were in consternation. At the door of the cell 
was Mornet, the Attorney-General, who had been chief 
prosecutor at what passed ‘or Laval’s trial. He called to 
the doctor with him, and the doctor found that already one 
arm was without reflexes. Other medical help was called. 
Laval was given injections, and a stomach pump was used 
upon him seventeen times. At eleven o'clock a bulletin 
was drafted. It said that he was out of danger. The 
lawyer Naud noticed on the small table in the cell an open 
letter. It bore the superscription : ‘To my Lawyers, to 
my Executioners.’ It stated that Laval was committing 
suicide in protest against the death sentence passed upon 
him. His execution would be a murder. He was using 
the poison which no search had laid bare. In fact, he had 
carried it about with him ever since he first went to 
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Munich to see Hitler in 1942. It was concealed in his 
overcoat, which he had been allowed to keep with him. 
On reference to the office of the Head of the Provisional 
Government, General de Gaulle, the judicial authorities 
were instructed to get their man revived and then to 
proceed with his execution. It was at about ten-thirty 
that Laval recovered consciousness. He was left alone 
with the prison chaplain, and received absolution. His 
clothes were put on him. He was shaken by terrible 
spasms of nausea. He insisted on having his customary 
white tie, and his red, white, and blue scarf. At midday, 
supported on either side by his lawyers, he set forth. 
_, He was to have been executed at the Fort of Mont- 
‘rouge, which stands nearer to Paris. On the open hillside 
there a group of men and women, civilians and soldiers, 
waited. They waited in vain. Now he was being taken 
no farther than one of the prison yards. He was seated 
inside a * black maria,’ the two lawyers, the chaplain, and 
a doctor going with him. In the yard the soldiers, brought 
from Montrouge, were drawn up at ease. Laval was got 
down from his vehicle, and had his hands in the pockets of 
his overcoat. He called for the Attorney-General and the 
examining magistrate, who were behind the hearse. He 
addressed them, and then the soldiers. To the latter he 
said: ‘I die because I loved my country too much.’ A 
chair had been set in front of the newly planted stake. He 
asked for it to be taken away. ‘A Prime Minister of 
France dies standing up!’ he said.‘ I shall be able to stick 
it for the moment needed.’ At 12.22 the squad of soldiers 
was ordered to take aim. Laval cried : ‘ Vive la France!’ 
Sharp on'those last words came the report of the rifles. 
Thus, at the age of sixty-two, cheated of suicide and 
braving the fire in his entrails, there died Pierre Laval, one’ 
of the widely execrated men of our time. I remember at 
the end of August 1943, while a prisoner of war in Germany 
‘and temporarily in a camp on the banks of the River 
Oder, getting my hair cut by a French soldier and asking 
him about Pétain and Laval. ‘ Ninety-five per cent. of the 
French people are behind the Marshal,’ he said.‘ Not five 
per cent. are for Laval.’ In the months following the 
liberation of France a year later that difference in the places 
occupied in the popular estimation by the two men was 
amply confirmed. 
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No doubt to begin with the voices oi the Resistance and 
the French Government of the Liberation enveloped 
Pétain and Laval in one all-embracing condemnation. 
Yet the distinction made between them grew apparent 
again in the retribution and contumely meted out to them. 
If Péetain, having been sentenced to death, was not executed 
but relegated to prison, it was not only because he was of 
venerable age—eighty-nine in 1945. For Laval, however, 
and notwithstanding the courage which he displayed most 
outstandingly at the last, execution seemed but his due. 
Was it that Pétain, damned though he was in the eyes of 
both the Resistance and the returned émigrés, still hushed 
the crowd by his dignified and honourable bearing, whereas 
Laval, his hair turned grey, his features thin and drawn, 
remained only a glib talker, dragging behind him an un- 
savoury past; tricky and untrustworthy, of ill-omen, and 
still not purged of dastardly designs ? If so, the historian 
is presented with another puzzle. To the very last, as we 
have seen, Laval betrayed no awareness of guilt, but, on 
the contrary, was sustained by the strongest sense of 
rectitude. 

He had wanted to clear his name. To-day—eleven 
years after—nobody would defend the treatment of him in 
1945. The lamentable proceedings in the High Court 
which ended in his sentence of death were—as Mr Middleton 
Murry called them in the course of a courageous article * 
written almost contemporaneously— a sinister travesty of 
European justice.’ In addition to the three judges—all 
of them, like Mornet, the chief prosecutor, had served in the 
Vichy judiciary—there were thirty-two jurymen, some of 
whom thought nothing of taunting and insulting the 
accused. ‘Swine!’ called one. ‘ Twelve bullets!’ said 
another. ‘ You won’t be bawling so loud in another fort- 
night!’ Two counsel for his defence, Baraduc and Naud, 
had been officially briefed by the president of the Paris 
bar. On the opening day they announced their retirement. 
They had not been shown the case for the prosecution. Of 
the thirty-three witnesses who had accepted to appear for 
the defence, not one was called ; and only six were called 
for the prosecution. Laval himself was so disgusted with 
the behaviour of the presiding judge that he refused to 


** The Adelphi,’ vol. 22, no. 2, January-March 1946, pp. 79-85. 
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come to court during the last days of the hearing, although 
each morning in his prison cell he was formally called upon 
to do so. He was sentenced in his absence. 

That does not mean thai he had become resigned to his 
fate. His attempted suicide settles that point. He still 
hoped, as he had hoped when he came back to France. He 
need not have come back. At the time of Germany’s 
surrender, in the preceding May, he, like Pétain, was being 
detained on German soil. For himself and his wife, he 
sought asylum in Spain, but on arrival there they were 
granted only internment, and that not indefinitely. ‘ Men 
shut their doors against a setting sun.’ Still, he could have 
continued on his way, either to Portugal or to Ireland, and 
so have been safe. Instead, he preferred to let himself and 
Mme Laval be flown back to Innsbruck, and there the 
American authorities naturally delivered him into French 
hands. He was removed to Paris, his wife parted from 
him for ever without being allowed a word of farewell, and 
he himself was locked in prison. The experience left him 
undismayed. 

In his cell he wrote, largely from memory, an apology 
of his whole political conduct. His daughter, Mme René 
de Chambrun, published this in 1947 as the book entitled 
* Laval Parle.’ It only confirms Laval’s own sense that he 
had done no wrong. It hardly touches upon our present 
problem. Why, and especially if he meant well, was he 
execrated ? Now at last two massive volumes by M. Alfred 
Mallet which have ap eared in Paris prove more helpful. 
M. Mallet makes no mystery of his purpose. It has been 
to rehabilitate Laval’s memory. He claims to have been 
objective, but his objectivity is that of afriend. It is part 
of his qualification for the undertaking. On the one hand, 
although he did not see Laval again after 1942, he was for 
fifteen years before that—from 1927—one of his faithful 
subordinates, at times his emissary, his secretary on oc- 
casion, and constantly seeing him. On the other hand, he 
has drawn not only on the published sources which have 
accumulated in quantity since 1945, but also on many 
unpublished and even oral sources as well. There are, for 
instance, the Laval papers in the war library which bears 
the name of President Herbert Hoover in Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. These Laval papers consist of the 
testimonials or recollections of two hundred and nine men, 
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former ministers of state and others, who worked with 
Laval. The papers were collected by his son-in-law, René 
de Chambrun (who is half-American), between September 
1948 and March 1954. M. Mallet is the first to have made 
use of them. 

In the course of his close-packed pages he shows that 
Laval’s activities at Vichy were many-sided. On Dee. 13, 
1940, the warrant for Laval’s arrest bore the signature of 
Peyrouton, then Minister of the Interior. To ensure that 
no such warrant should be issued again, Laval, upon his 
return to office in April 1942, became Minister of the 
Interior himself. In this department, notwithstanding the 
rival claims upon his time, he was obviously as good as the 
peculiar conditions allowed. He kept up the standard of 
the préfets, assembled them together periodically and 
demanded of them that they should be independent 
vis-a-vis the occupation forces. He also kept in touch with 
the mayors of towns and villages, and the mayors of the 
area round Paris delivered an illuminated testimonial to 
him as late as August 11, 1944. (He was mayor of the 
working-class Paris suburb of Aubervilliers from 1923.) He 
also supervised the country’s finances with the help of the 
Minister at the Treasury, Pierre Cathala, and he kept the 
france stable. But it was of course upon the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs that he concentrated ; that is to say, upon 
relations with the occupying power. 

In foreign affairs he alone among the men of Vichy had 
a definite policy. So far as the Germans were concerned, 
the Foreign Ministers of the interregnum that lasted from 
his arrest in December 1940 to his return to Vichy in April 
1942—-who were first Flandin and then Admiral Darlan— 
betrayed that they were temporising. Laval had recom- 
mended himself to them by having had something positive 
to propose. This was, moreover, broadly consistent with 
his attitude and conduct in the past. He performed no 
sudden change of coat. He was by nature a man of 
negotiation, a bargainer, a seeker after compromise, a 
reconciler of sectional interests. He was convinced that 
negotiation yields more than violence ever does. This 
conviction he had shown already during the first war. 
Then he had favoured a negotiated peace. In July 1917, 
too, he spoke in the Chamber of Deputies on behalf of 
allowing a delegation of socialists to go to Stockholm 
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and meet Kerensky Russians. Incidentally, the French 
Government did not agree to that visit. In 1919 he was 
one of fifty-four deputies who had the independence to 
vote against the Treaty of Versailles. And independence 
became his label when, in the following year, 1920, he left 
the Socialist Party. He never joined another. He passed 
under the influence of Briand, also a former Socialist, and 
although he did not go the length of sharing Briand’s 
faith in the League of Nations, it was partly under Briand’s 
inspiration that he came to advocate the federation of 
Europe. At Vichy he revived this idea and tried to gain 
German support for it. I have no faith in it myself. For 
one thing, it would make the struggle for power, now open 
and avowed, turn secretive and cunning. For another 
thing, it would accelerate the uniformisation, and hence 
debasement, of the culture of Europe. . But the idea is 
more than ever in the air. The phrase ‘ Making Europe,’ 
so often on Laval’s lips from 1940 to 1943, was taken up at 
Strasbourg in the summer of 1955 by no other than Mr 
Harold Macmillan, then British Foreign Secretary. It is 
wrong to suppose that Laval while at Vichy did not repre- 
sent current tendencies. Those there who differed from 
him had for the most part no programme at all. They 
were atientistes and muddlers through. Once they had got 
rid of him, in December 1940, they quickly discovered that 
inaction and passivity were not going to be put up with by 
the Germans. 

It is true that he was actuated by more than construct- 
ive ideas. M. Mallet does not conceal from the reader that 
if he was a good friend he was also a good hater. What he 
considered best for France coincided with what satisfied not 
only his humanitarian belief that war yields no gains, but 
also his rancour. Whatever France had got out of World 
War I he did not think it was worth two million lives lost 
and untold material damage. Before 1939 he was quite 
confident that France could not stand a second war on the 
same scale. When the declaration of war on Germany in 
1939 brought disaster to France in the following June, he 
was not surprised. But he could not forgive his political 
adversaries for having thrust him aside at the beginning of 
1936 only to expose the country to the forcible recognition 
of its weakness. He had been well disposed towards 
England in 1931, but English policy in 1935 and 1936 had 
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changed that. While Prime Minister in 1935 he had made 
an agreement with Mussolini and he had concluded a pact 
with Russia. He felt that he had thereby guarded against 
German attack and prevented Italy from joining hands 
with Hitler. But Britain’s insistence that the Western 
members of the League should apply sanctions to Italy in 
disapproval of Italy’s attack on Abyssinia, and the scrap- 
ping of the Hoare-Laval plan to settle the dispute, alien- 
ated Mussolini, and, in Laval’s opinion, the conclusion in 
the following year, 1936, of the Anglo-German Naval 
Treaty nullified the effect of his Franco-Soviet pact. 

In these circumstances it is hardly surprising that after 
the Franco-German armistice convention of 1940 he 
should have been anxious to give his country’s foreign 
policy another orientation, or that he should have felt that 
the situation of defeated France, and also the assurance of 
her tuture, called for a dictatorship. At that moment he 
was only one of hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen who 
expected that Germany must soon win the war. He alone 
at Vichy drew the logical inference. He alone considered 
it imperative to persuade the German leaders what benefit 
would accrue to their country and to Europe if France 
were accorded a lenient peace. If that was collaboration, 
then he had admirable precedents. Nobody, for instance, 
has ever disputed the patriotism of Thiers, and yet when 
Thiers succeeded, after the collapse of 1870-71, in freeing 
and reviving his defeated and exhausted country, it was by 
means of an intelligent and dignified collaboration with the 
victor. 

When Laval came back to Vichy in 1942 and was made 
Head of the Government, no doubt he went on expecting a 
German victory, and this expectation he seems to have 
persisted in far too long. But already in the second quarter 
ot 1942 the situation had changed. In 1940 he had been 
eager to offer the Germans some kinds of collaboration as a 
definite quid pro quo. For at that period German demands 
upon the French were still moderate. By 1942, however, 
the demands were growing exorbitant. The whole art of 
foreign politics became how to refuse, how to delay, how to 
evade. For instance, alone with Hitler at Berchtesgaden 
in November 1942, Laval was bold enough to refuse a 
military alliance with Germany. 

As the occupation went on and the Resistance grew 
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more formidable, one reign of terror was countered by 
another. The unfortunate ordinary people who remained 
law-abiding were often doubly exposed. There were 
several attempts on Laval’s life. Ultimately he travelled 
between his home and Vichy every day in an armoured car, 
with police stationed at intervals along the road. That 
does not mean that he was even already then condemned 
by the Resistance. For there were free-lances in sabotage 
and assassination, as in other forms of revolt. It was part 
of the desperate predicament of Vichy that, in order to go 
on serving as a buffer between the occupying power and the 
French people, it had to co-operate with the Germans in the 
repression of French outrage and ambush. But, according 
to M. Mallet, Laval tempered harsh measures, such as the 
institution of summary courts, with his natural humanity. 

The specific charges brought against him at his so- 
called trial have all been refuted. In a previous article in 
these pages,* reviewing M. Robert Aron’s book, ‘ Histoire 
de Vichy,’ I gave Laval’s own figures in regard to one 
charge, i.e. that he had made himself the recruiting 
sergeant or press-gang of the German Government for the 
despatch of French labour into German factories. In 
‘Laval Parle’ Laval pointed out that, in fact, more than 
two million workers were demanded and only 341,000 
actually left France. M. Mallet provides a detailed table, 
thanks to which German demands at various times can be 
compared with the labour actually obtained from France. 
It hardly conveys, however, how much was being ac- 
complished in this respect by Laval’s skill in evasion and 
temporisation. Nor was that all. M. Mallet states that, 
contrary to another charge, Laval, by means of an appeal 
to Hitler through Otto Abetz, the German special envoy in 
France, was able to save 75,000 inhabitants of Alsace- 
Lorraine from being deported. Yet another charge was 
that Laval persecuted Jews. M. Mallet says that the 
Germans offered him a choice. Either they would round 
up all the Jews in France indiscriminately as they were able 
to trace them, or else would allow the 75,000 French Jews 
to remain in France on condition they were helped with 
particulars of the whereabouts of 41,000 foreign Jews in 
France. It was a terrible choice to be faced with. Laval 
chose to save the French Jews. 


* ‘Quarterly Review,’ July 1955. 
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Finally, according to M. Mallet, Laval intervened on 
behalf of individuals. Laval himself said that he had 
heard of the assassination of Georges Mandel only by chance, 
but was in time to save Léon Blum and Paul Reynaud, 
two former French Prime Ministers, from sharing the same 
fate. Incidentally, Laval, in the last statement he wrote— 
the one which his lawyer saw on the table in the condemned 
cell—said that he had appealed to Léon Blum and Paul 
Reynaud after his trial in the hope that they might inter- 
vene on his behalf, but that it had been in vain. The 
Germans throughout the occupation resorted to individual 
arrests, deportations, and even executions, and as time 
went on these grew more numerous. By 1944 the Resist- 
ance in one form or another permeated the administration. 
Laval refused to be a party to the shooting of hostages. 
M. Mallet estimates that the number of arrested French 
persons on whose behalf he was asked to intervene was at 
least 10,000. Many he did save. 

Naturally Laval had defects. According to M. Robert 
Aron, indeed, his very qualities were redoubtable. He did 
not take defeat gracefully. When he failed to get his own 
way at an interview, he was incline:| to go out slamming the 
door. In contrast to Pétain, who spoke perhaps too seldom 
and too little, he unquestionably talked too much. M. 
Mallet, who by no means pretends that he was perfect, 
admits this, and so, for that matter, did the man himself. 
No doubt he invariably spoke to some purpose, even when 
he uttered in a broadcast in June 1942 the all too-well- 
known words, ‘I wish Germany to win, as otherwise 
Communism will get a footing everywhere.’ By means of 
those words he renewed the Germans’ confidence in him. 
They were considering a set of extreme collaborators to 
take the place of the leading members of the Vichy Govern- 
ment. Unquestionably the mass of the French people 
were the better for his remaining in office on that occasion. 
But his utterance was a high price to pay for what it 
obtained. It may have reassured the Germans ; it further 
antagonised the French. Either Laval must have failed 
to forsee what effect his words would have in France, or 
else he must have estimated that the effect was unimport- 
ant. In either case he was guilty of a sad lapse of judg- 
ment. Poor judgment was thus another of his defects. It 
brings us back to the puzzle of his execration. Why was 
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Laval so intensely disliked by the French even while he 
was striving so hard and even so successfully on their 
behalf ? 

The fact is, he is not an attractive character, even after 
M. Mallet has put him in the most favourable light. For 
my part, I am sure I should have liked him no more than 
his opinions. His limp handshake, his habit of meeting 
reasoned objections with a snappy retort, his confidence 
that he could win over a man with a flood of talk, would all 
have repelled me. Pétain is reported to have said that 
Laval treated diplomatic negotiation as though it was 
electioneering, and it is true that he had only one set of 
tactics. Pétain disliked him because he was untidy, un- 
businesslike, and secretive. M. Mallet says that Pétain’s 
communications to Laval were ‘ kneaded with distrust and 
caution, and yet stamped with nobility.” There was, alas! 
no nobility about Laval. He had other qualities. There 
was the combative element that served him well with the 
Germans. Of this a striking instance was given when he 
went to Paris in August 1944 and tried to arrange the recall 
of the French Parliament. Herriot, whom he needed for 
his plan, was suddenly arrested, and he hastened to his 
rescue. The German police were in the room. Herriot 
was astonished by his outspokenness. ‘ Does he often use 
that tone to them ?’ he whispered to his neighbour. 

But of such merits of Laval the French public could 
know nothing. What the public did see was that here was 
a man who thought it perfectly natural after the humiliat- 
ing defeat of the French army for France and Germany to 
work together. There again his judgment was gravely at 
fault. The defeat which he accepted with apparent 
equanimity was to his countrymen an inexpressible shame. 
In their eyes only one thing could wipe out the humiliation 
which they had suffered, and that was that the Germans 
should know defeat too. It is because he behaved as 
though he lacked the tact to feel this that he was execrated. 
It is shocking to think that the insensitiveness on his part 
contributed to the ferocity of his execution. And yet 
there too he misjudged. Had he only taken his poison 
sooner ! 
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The Decisive Battles of the Wes- 
tern World, Vol. III, From the 
American Civil War to the end 
of the Second World War. 
Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. 

Background with Chorus. Frank 
Swinnerton. 

The Squire and his Relations. 
Esmé Wingfield-Stratford, D.Sc. 
Jesting Apostle. The Life of Ber- 
nard Shaw. Stephen Winsten. 
The Mountains of Pharaoh. 

Leonard Cottrell. 

Cousins and Strangers. Edited by 
S. Gorley Putt. 

Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
Beatty. 

A History of British Politics from 
the year 1900. Neville Penry 
Thomas. 

Kazak Exodus. Godfrey Lias. 

The New Century Handbook of 
English Literature. Edited by 
Clarence L. Barnhart. 


Charles 


The’ British Commonwealth. 
Europa Publications Ltd. 

Anthology of Japanese Literature. 
Dr Keene. 

Prospero and Caliban: A Study of 
the Psychology of Colonisation 
QO. Mannoni. 

The Social and Political Philo- 
sophy of Jacques Maritain. 
Jacques Maritain. 

Creatures of the DeepSea. Klaus 
Gunther and Kurt Dechert. 

Greek Theatre Production. T.B.L. 
Webster. 

Form and Meaning in Drama: 
A Study of Six Greek Plays and 
Hamlet. H. D. F. Kitto. 

Ayorama. Raymond de Coccola 
and Paul King. 

The Life of Ludwig Mond. J. M. 
Cohen. 

The First Englishman in Japan. 
P. G. Rogers. 

A Short History of the Italian 
People. Janet Penrose Trevelyan. 


‘The Decisive Battles of the Western World, Vol. III, 
From the American Civil War to the end of the Second 
World War’ brings to a conclusion Major-General J. F. C. 
Fuller’s great work, published by Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
It is the only complete work in English on Western 
warfare from 1500, and the three volumes comprise 51 
chapters and 68 battles and sieges. It might almost be 
compared to the Roman Wall—useful stretches of con- 
tinuous curtain wall broken at regular intervals by fully 
developed fortresses or strong points. The accounts of 
the battles would be ineffective without the connecting 
account of events leading up to them, and the general 
narrative is greatly strengthened by the battles. The 
Industrial Revolution leads to the American Civil War, 
then the expansion of Prussia leads to Sedan, and the rise 
of Japanese Imperialism and Russia’s eastward expansion 
lead to Port Arthur. Then come the events leading to the 
First World War, the Marne, Tannenberg, Gallipoli, the 
Somme, and the 1918 battle of Amiens and beyond. 
Then comes the narrative of events in the inter-war years, 
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the growth of Fascism, Naziism, and Russian Communism, 
leading to the Second World War, the fall of France, the 
battles for Moscow, the expansion of the war to the Pacific 
and North Africa, Alamein, the invasion of France, and 
the final battles of 1945. General Fuller is always clear 
and skilful in telling his story, sometimes provocative in 
his views but always helpful to the student. It is sur- 
prising to find him saying that one of the worst days in 
the First World War was when America became a com- 
batant. If she had stayed out she would have had 
tremendous influence and would have been the final arbiter 
in settling world problems in an irresistible way. Many 
readers will disagree with this view, but it is interesting 
speculation. General Fuller has read widely and deeply 
and writes with great experience of actual combat, especi- 
ally tank warfare. He does not spare his criticisms—even 
of Churchill and Roosevelt—but that all adds interest and 
vitality to the work. He ought to know better than to 
call the German Emperor, Emperor of Germany! How- 
ever, such trivial details are but very small blemishes in 
a book of outstanding merit and importance, which cannot 
be ignored by future historians. 

Mr Frank Swinnerton’s ‘Background with Chorus’ 
(Hutchinson) is a panorama of the world of letters during 
the first twenty years of this century. Older readers will 
find many well known names, for younger readers many of 
these names will mean little, so quickly does fame pass. 
Arnold Bennett, James Barrie, Aubrey Beardsley, Hilaire 
Belloc, Gilbert Cannan, G. K. Chesterton, John Galsworthy, 
George Gissing, Edmund Gosse, Thomas Hardy, Henry 
James, Rudyard Kipling, D. H. Lawrence, Compton 
Mackenzie, W. 8S. Maugham, George Moore, W. Robertson 
Nicoll, C. K. Shorter, R. L. Stevenson, Hugh Walpole, 
H. G. Wells are all in the panorama, and at any rate most 
of them still live in public memory. Mr Swinnerton gives 
some very discerning and characteristic pen pictures of 
them—not without some spiced criticism at times. After 
the First World War ‘ the British, although using language 
with less force than the Americans, began a new highly 
critical, highly satirical attack on nineteenth century ideas, 
Victorian giants, and Edwardian reputations. The new 
age had begun.’ The author fears that some readers may 
think that he gives a topsy-turvy impression of the period, 
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‘ 
but ‘when the end of the book is reached within twelve 
or twenty-four months I hope it will seem to shake, like 
a kaleidoscope, into coloured pattern.’ Mr Swinnerton 
need not fear—it makes a good coloured pattern now. 

‘The Squire and his Relations,’ by Esmé Wingfield- 
Stratford, D.Sc. (Cassell), is a most enjoyable book. We 
are rightly told that to understand the English squire is 
to go a long way towards understanding England. He is 
among its most characteristic products. In Chaucer's day 
the squire, or esquire, had been a young beau in the pink 
of fashion, an exquisite to his finger-tips; but the 
eighteenth-century squire, as his fashionable  con- 
temporaries saw him, might be an acknowledged gentle- 
man and a person of great local importance, but he was at 
best an unpolished diamond, and at his not infrequent 
worst a more-than-half bumpkin—one of the type that 
Horace Walpole called ‘ beefs.’ With the nineteenth 
century too often came the exaltation of sport above 
culture, and of barbaric virility above the graces and 
refinements of civilisation, a tendency ever since the 
British upper class had been deprived of its cultural 
leaven and the polishing of the Grand Tour and thrown 
back on its own insular resources as a sequel of the French 
Revolution. The admitted heroes of the Turf and the 
Chase, the Myttons and the Cardigans, the Osbaldestons 
and the Bentincks, were in fact psychologically clear cases 
of arrested development, schoolboy minds in grown-up 
bodies. As they passed the standardised gentlemanly 
outflow from the big public schools came to fill, often most 
successfully, gaps in country squiredom. Dr Wingfield- 
Stratford often paints his portraits of ‘sportsmen’ in 
acid colours, but he appreciates the attractive Roger de 
Coverley type of old English squire, and even in the 
nineteenth century among the virile bumpkins were many 
good squires who did their duty efficiently and unselfishly, 
devoted to their family homes and estates, and by no means 
strangers to culture and the arts. The author writes with 
his usual skill and discernment and the result is an excellent 
book. 

‘Jesting Apostle. The Life of Bernard Shaw,’ by 
Stephen Winsten (Hutchinson), is an interesting and valu- 
able addition to the plentiful literature on that enigmatic 
subject. We are told about the early years of penurious 
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and shabby gentility, the move to London with further 
years of evident failure from the financial point of view, 
during which Shaw sponged on his impoverished mother, 
while he could stick to no lucrative job. Then, when 
play after play had failed, gradually he caught the public 
taste, success followed success, money came flowing in, and 
he married a very rich wife who could provide all the 
luxuries which he affected to despise and really enjoyed. 
After ten years of marriage Mrs Shaw wrote: ‘What a 
transformation from those first years | knew him; the 
scathing, bitter opponent of wealth and leisure, and now 
the adored one of the smartest and most cynical set of 
English Society.” H. M. Hyndman wrote of him when 
young: *‘ What Shaw’s real opinions are at any particular 
moment nobody can say but himself, and ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred he does not tell you.’ Did he 
always know himself ? He complained t‘:at when he was 
most serious he was always accused of levity and that when 
he went out of his way to discover the facts he was accused 
of exaggeration. His manners were often outrageous and 
his conceit always deeply rooted. We are told that he 
‘had public friends whom he despised in private, private 
friends whom he disowned in public, and useful friends 
whom he discarded.’ Yet there was something so brilliant, 
so outstanding about the man that all could be forgiven 
and that made his position almost unique. This book is a 
clever, detached, and uninhibited study. Special atten- 
tion is given to the years when he was finding himself and 
before he created the mask behind which he hid his real 
personality. So we are told, but even now do we know 
what his real personality was? Mr Winsten shows inti- 
mate knowledge of his subject and has succeeded in 
producing a most interesting portrait. 

In ‘The Mountains of Pharaoh’ (Robert Hale) 
Leonard Cottrell says that he has ‘ tried to tell the story 
of pyramid exploration through twenty-six centuries, from 
the Saites of the seventh century B.c. to Goneim in the 
twentieth century A.D.’ The Pyramids have of course 
always been one of the great mysteries of the world and are 
likely to remain so in spite of all the discoveries of explorers 
during many centuries. What is their exact significance 
and how were they built in times which to us seem so 
primitive and lacking in mechanical aids ? ‘ Incredible as 
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it may seem to modern minds, accustomed to every kind 
of labour-saving machinery, it now seems certain that 
these colossal monuments were raised by nothing more 
than muscle power.’ Mr Cottrell comments that ‘ begin- 
ning a book on the Pyramids of Egypt is like being asked 
to describe the sun and moon. During the past five 
thousand years, millions have seen them ; thousands have 
written about them; Petrie, Borchardt, Reisner, Jaquier, 
Vyse and Perring, Firth and Quibell are all relatively 
modern observers. Behind them are ranks of other learned 
explorers going back to Herodotus in the sixth century 
B.C.’ But the scholar is usually seeking only archzeological 
data : dimensions, dates, diagrams, facts of position, ete. 
Mr Cottrell rightly feels that there is another human 
aspect, side issues, deviations from stern archzeology, good 
stories and enlightening comments. These he has brought 
into his book with success. He writes with authority, 
gained from much study and resi‘ence in Egypt, and he is 
well known for his books and radio programmes on that 
country. 

‘The Commonwealth Fund Fellows are graduates of 
British universities, civil servants of the British and 
Dominions and Colonial government departments, editorial 
journalists, and others. They spend one or two academic 
years at an American university or similar institution and 
they explore the United States ... they submit informal 
reports on their work and their impressions.’ That is the 
genesis, so to speak, of ‘Cousins and Strangers,’ edited 
by S. Gorley Putt, published in U.S.A. by the Harvard 
University Press and in this country by Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege and the Oxford University Press. The editor has 
made a skilful selection of extracts from these reports and 
impressions, some of only a few lines, some of several pages. 
The result is of necessity patchwork and it is not easy to 
make a satisfactory pattern of them. All the same, they 
give a most entertaining picture of American life in its 
many facets—personalities, landscape, race relations, 
universities, medicine, the humanities, politics, religion, 
housing and welfare, press, radio, sport, popular culture, 
and so forth. The writers’ all being people of high intel- 
lect and training gives special importance to their con- 
clusions and impressions. Hence there is much to learn 
in a very pleasant way. 
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‘Ferdinand de Lesseps,’ by Charles Beatty (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode), is a study of a remarkable man of great 
achievements who, however, ended in tragedy. Few 
people realise now that he had a distinguished career in the 
French Consular and Diplomatic services in Spain and 
Italy before he ever became involved in his great work on 
the Suez Canal. He left the Diplomatic service because 
Louis Napoleon when President of the French State let 
him down badly—but al! his diplomatic skill and tact 
became very necessary in negotiations over the Canal. 
Only a remarkable man could have carried through the 
work against the opposition of the Sultan of Turkey and 
England, represented by Palmerston and Stratford de 
Redcliffe. Napoleon was shifty——-he wanted the Canal, 
but did not want to offend England: de Lesseps could 
therefore never rely on him and he also had to combat 
rooted prejudices, boycotts, labour riots, cholera epidemics, 
political intrigues, Oriental graft, and constant financial 
crises. How he won through is well told in this story, 
right up to the triumphant opening of the Canal by the 
Empress Eugénie in 1869. The Canal has abundantly 
justified its existence—but there was always trouble for 
de Lesseps. And then came Panama, the high hopes 
ending in disaster, the trial for bribery and corruption, 
and the last sad years in which he and his son were the 
scapegoats. This is a well told account of a man of 
remarkable skill and determination, and the subject of 
Suez is sadly timely at present. 

‘A History of British Politics from the year 1900,’ 
by Neville Penry Thomas (Herbert Jenkins), is really a 
model of what a book of its kind should be—clear, concise, 
well balanced, factual, impartial, and well written. Mr 
Thomas aims not at exhaustive treatment but at taking 
the essential substance and moulding it into a well-knit 
story, and as politics must always be bound up with 
personalities references to the great political figures are a 
useful feature of the book. ‘ Politicians live in a far more 
complex age than their predecessors fifty years ago. The 
development of radio and the aeroplane have made the 
world a parish. Scientific advances have outstripped the 
moral growth of man, yet in Britain a social conscience has 
developed during these fifty-five years of which the 
Welfare State, with all its shortcomings, is an abiding 
symbol.’ Mr Thomas has added to the value of the work 
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by giving the election results during the period, also the 
principal ministers in the administrations and a helpful 
bibliography. The whole makes an excellent and compact 
work of reference, but it is also most readable and 
enjoyable. It is certainly a book to be possessed and not 
just borrowed. 

‘Kazak Exodus,’ by Godfrey Lias (Evans), tells of a 
warlike tribe who for centuries inhabited a territory in 
the most inaccessible part of central Asia, north of Tibet. 
They were a hardy race, men and women of action, living 
in tents and thinking brigandage by no means an un- 
aesirable way of life. They were strongly individualist, 
striving against ever-increasing Communism, and during 
the last half century fate has been unkind to them. ‘ They 
were no longer intent to conquer Asia and beyond, as in 
the days of Genghis Khan and Attila and Tamerlane ; 
they were putting up a last fight to save their cherished 
way of life from being destroyed by the two most powerful 
imperialisms Asia has ever known, the Soviet Union and 
China. The fact that the Kazaks stood no chance what- 
ever of succeeding against such foes did not deter them for 
one moment. They felt that it was better to die than to 
live like animals.’ Very many indeed did die. Less than 
a quarter of them migrated and, exhausted but undaunted, 
fought their way into East Kashmir and thence after 
extraordinary adventures to Turkey, where they are now 
settled. Mr Lias tells this remarkable story of courage 
and endurance with skill and realism. 

‘The New Century Handbook of English Literature,’ 
edited by Clarence L. Barnhart with the assistance of 
William D. Halsey and published by Appleton-Century- 
Crofts Inc. in New York and distributed by Bailey Bros. 
and Swinfen, Ltd. in this country, is a most remarkable 
work of over 1,170 quarto double-column pages, packed 
with information. It claims to be the first completely 
new guide to English Literature to appear in over twenty 
years, and it covers in encyclopedia style works of 
literature of all kinds, characters from notable works of 
literature and various cognate matters. All Shakesperean 
characters are included as well as the more important 
ones of Chaucer, Dickens, Jane Austen, Thackeray and, 
among more modern writers, Shaw and Wells. From 
Aaron to Zoroaster we have an immense amount of factual 
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detail. For instance, in a few pages we have the Ghost 
from Shakespeare, W. E. Gladstone, Goethe, Gil Blas, Gog 
and Magog and Bishop Gore, or Dick Turpin, Tussend and 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee, or Wagner, the Principality 
of Wales, Edgar Wallace, and Horace Walpole. One can 
go on indefinitely dipping into the book with profit and 
pleasure. It is a work that should be in every reference 
library, on editorial shelves, in authors’ bookcases, and in 
the hands of cross-word addicts. The editors should be 
congratulated warmly on their thoroughness and judgment 
and the publishers on their enterprise in making such a 
work available. 

Lord Swinton in his Foreword to ‘The British Com- 
monwealth’ (Europa Publications Ltd.) writes: ‘ The 
compilers and editors of ‘“‘ The British Commonwealth ” 
are to be congratulated on their courage and their achieve- 
ment. There is a mass of literature about individual 
countries of the Commonwealth and about particular 
subjects touching the Commonwealth as a whole. But 
there has never been, so far as I know, an attempt to 
combine in a single volume the story of Commonwealth 
development and an account of every country, great and 
small, within the vast and varied Commonwealth of 
Nations.’ That is a well deserved tribute to this notable 
work of 950 quarto pages packed with information, from 
Canada and Australia to Brunei and Tristan da Cunha. 
Governors or Governors-General, officials of the Legislature 
and Judiciary ; churches, banks, and insurance companies ; 
newspapers and periodicals ; trade, industry, commerce, 
transport ; research institutes, educational establishments, 
libraries, museums, and art galleries ; political parties and 
statistical surveys—all are to be found here for the 
enlightenment of the enquirer. Europa Publications have 
produced a really outstanding series of works of reference 
and this new one is up to the highest standard, and should 
be of great usefulness. 

Readers of Dr Keene’s ‘ Japanese Literature,’ an 
Introduction for Western readers (‘ Wisdom of the East ’ 
Series), will already be acquainted with his happy combina- 
tion of sound scholarship and acute literary perception 
which makes him the ideal guide to those who long to 
explore Japanese literature in translation. He has now 
made a wonderfully readable anthology of much that is 
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best in Japanese literature: ‘Anthology of Japanese 
Literature’ (Allen & Unwin). The translations are by 
rarious hands, including a substantial contribution from 
Dr Waley and a large share by Dr Keene himself. His 
editorship is a guarantee that the translations are of a high 
standard and that none are pedantic. Most of them have 
an agreeable quality of liveliness ; for instance Dr Waley’s 
translation of a poem from the ‘ Kokinshu ’ collection : 


‘If only, when one heard 
That Old Age was coming 
One could bolt the door 
Answer “ not at home ’ 
And refuse to meet him!’ 


Dr Sargent’s translations from the ‘ Tosa Diary ’ have this 
same lively quality : 


‘ Twenty-fourth day: The provincial overseer of religion 
arrived to give a farewell party. Everyone, high and low, old 
and young, was fi ‘ed with drink. Even people who have 
never learned to write the figure one were merrily dancing 
figures of eight.’ 


Those who are not so well acquainted with Japanese 
literature will be surprised by its readableness, and will 
soon feel at home with much of its prose. A good method 
of enjoying this anthology would be to read the ‘ Tosa 
Diary ’ first, proceed to the section from Waley’s transla- 
tion of the ‘ Tale of Genji,” sample the poetry in the 
‘ Kokinshu ’ collection, and then ponder the haiku poems. 
By then the reader should be ready to appreciate one of 
the most compelling traits of Japanese literature—its 
suggestiveness. An example by that master of haiku 
verse, Buson, will demonstrate this : 


‘What piercing cold I feel : 
My dead wife’s comb, in our bedroom, 
under my heel. . . 


Here the reader should carry away in his mind far more 
than is stated on the page. In this volume the reader is 
offered a most rewarding excursion in Japanese literature 
through a varying landscape of diaries, novels, stories, 
poems, and No plays. This is a long-playing anthology 
which provides endless pleasure. 
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An original and illuminating approach to the problems 
of colonisation, for the colonised and the colonisers, is 
contained in ‘Prospero and Caliban: A Study of the 
Psychology of Colonisation,’ by O. Mannoni (Methuen). 
The author chooses Madagascar as his particular instance 
and analyses what he calls a ‘ colonial situation’ from a 
psycho-sociological viewpoint. His analysis is really an 
exegesis of human relations and his study is a constantly 
stimulating and provocative counter to orthodox views of 
colonialism, particularly as regards the ethics of empire 
building. The book is translated from the French by 
Pamela Powesland and has a Foreword by Philip Mason, 
who sums up Professor Mannoni’s main thesis thus: * The 
need tor something to depend on is the first element in the 
structure of the Malagasy’s personality as he emerges from 
the security of tribal life....This meets exactly the 
psychological need of the colonial’? European. Every- 
one in a competitive society is, to some degree, the victim 
of an inferiority complex which may be experienced in a 
manly determination to make good, in a desire for perfec- 
tion ...in a tiresome aggressiveness, in a hundred other 
forms. To the spirit convinced of its own inferiority, the 
homage of a dependent is balm and honey ... M. Mannoni 
suggests that the colonial administrator, the missionary 
and the pioneer show themselves, by choosing a colonial 
career, particularly prone to this weakness.’ Whence the 
title ? Again Mr Mason: ‘ The settler mentality is not 
created by the colonial situation. Shakespeare knew that 
it was there in human nature and drew the colonial type 
in Prospero ...in Ariel, the good native, and in Caliban, 
the bad native.’ This is an important book, the fruit of 
a fresh mind applied on the widest practical scale and with 
the maximum of intellectual excitement. 

There is a vast and fundamental difference in the 
approach of Jacques Maritain and M. Mannoni, odd 
as it may seem to compare the two. M. Mannoni 
sees humanity as ultimately capable of setting its own 
house in order however muddled and stupid it may be. 
Professor Maritain elevates a place in heaven as the human 
objective and all human efforts to be at their best should 
have the sense of the importance of eternal survival. 
‘The Social and Political Philosophy of Jacques 
Maritain’ (Bles) is a collection of his writing to show how 
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‘he has progressively fashioned a social and_ political 
thought that has come to grips with Communism, Fascism 
and other forms of totalitarianism and with present-day 
forms and remnants of nineteenth-century individualism.’ 
This description does not do the author justice. Professor 
Maritain, while a fully equipped defender of the Christian 
ethic, is by no means a partisan fighter. His thought is 
too full of a humanistic philosophy and of the rightness of 
the individual status quo to project him into battle terms 
with the collective movements. In seeing us all fall short 
of the glory of God, he explains why with a patience that 
is anything but pedagogic, and his reasoning can only be 
assessed as a quintessence of all that has gone before. 
Those to whom the overwhelming Christian impulse of 
Professor Maritain’s writing is its great virtue will be glad 
of this convenient one-volume selection. The extracts 
have been chosen by Joseph W. Evans and Leo R. Ward. 

Comparatively recent exploration of the deep seas has 
opened up a new grim world of life and made even more 
conjectural the world of monsters that the lightless ocean 
depths have hitherto been imagined to be. ‘Creatures 
of the Deep Sea,’ by Klaus Gunther and Kurt Dechert 
(Allen & Unwin), is a fascinating document on a world 
where life is designed with a terrible mechanical efficiency 
in survival. Land creatures and their structures are 
superb creations as racing, leaping, flying things, whether 
one considers them as original works or the products of 
infinite evolutions, but these small fishes with their loose- 
jointed jaws and elastic stomachs, their phosphorescent 
lures, their grotesque shapes, are as terrifying as they are 
unreasonable. This book is not concerned with horrors, 
though. It is a popular scientific work that relates the 
whole ecology of the deep waters to the general life of the 
oceans, and it makes entertaining reading for anyone who 
is enamoured of the mysteries of nature and finds in the 
life of the seas that romance which was anathema to 
St John of the Apocalypse when he added as a final virtue 
of heaven ‘and there was no more sea.’ It may be that 
one day the seas will have to be cultivated as sources of 
human food and if so these pioneer ocean surveys will be 
invaluable. 

The glories of the Greek theatre as we know them to-day 
are mainly literary—not dramatic, for the best of our pro- 
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ductions of Greek dramas has a curious artificiality, a self- 
conscious anachronism. And yet, however potent these 
shortcomings may be, one still feels that if only the real 
spirit of the Greek theatre could be caught then the magni- 
ficence of the drama would be self-evident in all its nobility 
and religious profundity. ‘Greek Theatre Production,’ 
by T. B. L. Webster (Methuen), is a study of the professional 
conditions and accoutrements of the Greek working theatre. 
It eschews the literary qualities of the dramatists and con- 
centrates on the mechanics of the theatre for which they 
wrote their plays. It is a wide and fragmentary field that 
Professor Webster surveys. His main concern is with the 
costumes, the staging, and the scenery and he has to glean 
the evidence for his conclusions from statues, wall paintings, 
and the archeological bric-a-brac of the museums. He 
works chronologically in geographical areas and this is not 
always entirely satisfactory to the reader, for it leads to 
much apparent repetition. In spite of this difficulty for 
the reader in getting a clear picture of the main develop- 
ment and the history of the theatre as a whole, it is never- 
theless a book of real information and one which will be a 
valuable aid to all who attempt to stage Greek plays. 
While Professor Webster’s book was entirely objective 
in its pursuit of professional historicity, ‘Form and 
Meaning in Drama: A Study of Six Greek Plays and 
Hamlet,’ by H. D. F. Kitto (Methuen), is a highly inter- 
pretative essay into explanation and assessment. The 
plays he discusses are the ‘Orestes’ trilogy, ‘ Ajax,’ 
‘ Antigone,’ and ‘ Philoctetes ’—and ‘ Hamlet.’ Professor 
Kitto’s thesis is a bold and challenging one—that in any 
major work, literary or musical, art structure and style 
are ultimately identical with meaning, so that it is useless 
to consider them separately. From this premise Professor 
Kitto develops his theme with great fluency and aplomb 
that is not lessened in its appeal by a curious tentative 
note that creeps in at times. The great merit of the book 
is its fresh objective thought. The author is obviously 
impatient at so much hobby-horse-riding that passes for 
criticism, particularly of ‘ Hamlet,’ and his cursory (lis- 
missal of much of this is not only pleasing to the reader 
because of its aptness but has no fine, two-legged stance of 


pedagogic arbitrariness about it. His book is certainly one 
for the shelf. 
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‘ Ayorama’ (meaning ‘it can’t be helped’), by Ray- 
mond de Coccola and Paul King (O.U.P., Toronto), is an 
astounding document of life amongst the Eskimos. Father 
de Coccola, Corsican born, was a missionary amongst the 
people of the Barren Lands of Canada for twelve years and 
he has set down a record of the utterly primitive life of 
these people without any trace of correction or antagonism. 
It can truly be said that he lived as they did and his under- 
standing of them is complete. He has produced an 
enthralling document of primitive man living out his life 
at the very limit of human endurance. These Eskimos 
have no settled life. They are hunters and their only 
means of subsistence is the success with which they find 
food. He had his own dog team and his own sledge. He 
lived with them in their igloos ; he was a partner in their 
hunts, whether for bears, seals, or caribou; he fished with 
them, doctored them, and observed their social customs 
with an understanding that must be rare in any traveller 
let alone in a missionary. What tribal society there is is 
as primitive as the conditions of their life, but not even the 
extreme of pagan fatalism nor the animal pleasure in sex— 
with food and sleep the only other pleasures they have—call 
forth any reprimand from Father de Coccola. He recog- 
nises the validity of the independence of the human spirit 
even when reduced to such sparse manifestations. His book 
in fact is a tribute to that spirit, surviving arctic cold of 
an almost unimaginable kind, hunger, and a daily hazard 
of death, that will keep the reader breathless over an 
adventure and an experience without parallel. 

‘The Life of Ludwig Mond,’ by J. M. Cohen (Methuen), 
tells the story of a great scientific industrialist, joint 
creator with John Brunner of the vast chemical works 
which now form part of I.C.1. He was born and educated 
in Germany—in strict Jewish traditions from which he 
lapsed till on his death bed. He was a brilliant chemist, 
very thorough, supremely confident in his own skill and 
judgment (in spite of early failures in Germany), masterful, 
very hot tempered, patriarchal in his views, generous to 
his family and friends, but a hard bargainer on occasion, 
as indeed he had need to be in his career. From small 
beginnings in England he achieved enormous success and, 
fairly early, the status of a millionaire. But his private life 


was interesting too. He wasa lover of art, a discerning col- 
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lector who left many fine pictures to the nation of his 
adoption, a friend and patron of many scientists and the 
father of a sometime Cabinet Minister. We are told 
‘Money was never a prime interest with Ludwig Mond. 
He always knew that it could be earned if needed .. . All 
that mattered was that he should be able to go ahead with 
whatever project he had in hand.’ That is a comfortable 
position and he certainly enjoyed the privileges and 
opportunities of great wealth. He might have had titles 
and social honours but all he cared for were the academic 
degrees and rewards to which his scientific eminence fully 
entitled him. Mr Cohen presents his subject with great 
skill, balanced judgment, not without a salting of dry 
humour. 


‘The First Englishman in Japan,’ by P. G. Rogers 
(Harvill Press), is an intriguing title. It is the story 
of Will Adams, an Elizabethan seaman, who in 1598 
took service with the Dutch and sailed to the East Indies. 
Adams was born in Gillingham, as far as can be ascertained 
of seafaring people, and was apprenticed to Nicholas 
Diggines, a boat-builder at Limehouse. When his 
apprenticeship was finished he went to sea. Mr Rogers’ 
book is mainly concerned with his subsequent life in Japan. 
He set off from Rotterdam with a fleet of five ships for the 
Kast Indies to establish trade. During the voyage four of 
the ships were lost by various means and the one on which 
Adams was pilot eventually reached Japan. From then 
on the story is most curious. The Japanese did not take 
very kindly to foreigners, but at the time that Adams 
landed the Japanese were involved in a kind of Civil War 
in which the Shogun, a more powerful personality than the 
Emperor himself, was engaged in suppressing his rivals 
and centralising the power in his own hands. Adams’ 
cargo of arms was immediately seen by the Shogun to be 
an invaluable asset to him, as in fact they proved to be, 
because it was by these means that he was able to better 
his opponents. From this contact he soon recognised 
Adams’ intelligence and usefulness, and Adams was quickly 
advanced, finally being given the name of Honourable Pilot 
and allotted a country estate which turned him almost into 
a noble. One restriction was put on him; he was not 
allowed to leave the country so, although married in 


England with a daughter, he accepted his fate realistically 
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and married a Japanese girl. After the death of the 
Shogun things were not so easy for him; there was opposi- 
tion from the Jesuits, who envied him his influence, from 
the other maritime nations, who were jealous of his 
position, and even from the East '~*ia Company. While 
Mr Rogers has perhaps used the « ~al detail far too 
much, particularly in regard to how people felt and what 
they thought, he has achieved a most interesting chronicle 
of an Elizabethan seafarer whose adventures make a rather 
intriguing parallel to those of the more famous sailors 
such as Drake, Hawkins, and Raleigh. 

Janet Penrose Trevelyan’s ‘A Short History of the 
Italian People’ (Allen & Unwin) was first published in 
1920, when it was hailed as a pioneer volume of condensed 
history. It has been reissued, revised, and carried on to 
the post-war years by D. Mack Smith and can still be 
claimed as a pioneer volume, for no other general history 
of Italy of this convenient length is available. Mrs 
Trevelyan began her book with the first barbarian 
invasions ; Mr Mack Smith ends the book with the downfall 
of Mussolini. He writes: ‘To appraise the value of so 
recent and so complex a phenomenon (as Mussolini) is not 
yet within the power of the historian. It may, however, 
be recorded here in bare outline that the avowed object of 
the Fascist state was to root out all traces of what, in 
Fascist eyes, was the corrupt and _ inefficient Liberal- 
Democratic régime that preceded it.’ There is something 
ironic in the position of Mussolini after his great Liberal 
predecessors Cavour and Garibaldi. Mr Mack Smith shows 
how it was possible for Mussolini to achieve his power. 
He was brilliant, as he himself said, in getting his way by 
mixing the carrot and the stick. He managed to reconcile 
the Church and to keep the mass of the poor population 
placated. His initial successes were in a way useful to 
him as bread and circuses. But once the wind started to 
blow in the other direction it was soon apparent what a 
shaky structure his régime was. He ‘ relied on his own 
intuition and so despised his fellow Italians and so feared 
to have subordinates who might criticise or have views of 
their own that he centralised power more and more in his 
own person. The drawback was... that the intuition 
upon which he depended was unreliable and changeable. 


In this single fact lies one important reason why a régime 
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532 SOME RECENT BOOKS 


which believes so dogmatically in war did so little to make 
ready for the wars it provoked.’ It is a rather tawdry 
postscript to a history that, however viclent and murderous 
it may have been in some periods, has always had a 
compensating balance of brilliance, artistic patronage, and 
grandness of spirit whether expressed in art or in action. 
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9 
Essayez 
Being the Memoirs of 
LAWRENCE, 2nd. MARQUESS OF ZETLAND 


G.C.3.1,, 


In his young days Lord Zetland tri velled extensively and 


The adven*ut dusly in Persia; Central Asia. Siberin, and the Far 


East. Hor many years he was ar. M.P. Then he became 
Governor ¢f Bengai, 1% 122, and Secretary of State for India, 
1935~40, in the critical days of the passage of the Fadia Act 


in Parliament. 


He has presided over many SOcizties including the Royal 


Setiety andthe National Trust. He has been a 


Provincial Grand Master of Freetaasons and a steward of 
the Jockey Club Hc has bred face horses and raved them. 
He has been a notable big game hunter. 


With Wustrations 285 ner 


| Ghosts of the Rialto 


by DANIELE VARE 
author of * Laughing Diplomat,’ etc. 


Daniele. Vare's ghosts are a delightfully vivid and far 
from moribund company, however long ago they may have 
i.ved.. In Ghosts of the Spanish Steps we met the picked 

. company of Rome. Now is the turn of Venice, which 

. incidentally is Signor Vart's ancestral home, and Various 
in‘eresting members of his family come into the scene. 
There are doges, cardinals, artists, pocts, soldiers, sailors, 
Saints, rascals, students, and of course children. 
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This book is in two he 
first part shows how popular education developed from: 
the appalling conditions in primary schooisin France 
St the end Of the Revolution to the Continental adap- sae 
tation of the Bell-Lancaster system, which Sprcad with 
great rapidity through France, Spiin, Maly, Greece, 
Norway and Sweden. Between 1760 and ff 
4850 there were many important 
ih practical education. ee 
kinds Of theories were tried out in the 
Ament of the main current, and it can fairly be said that | 
between 1800 and 1850 primary education in Wesiern' 
Burope was largely promoted by representatives of 
three distinct schools of thought: the first being the 
ideas of the Brothers. of the Christian Doctrine, who. ff 
aitued to provide some intellectual relief to the Children 


the poor, the second, thinkers like Pestalozzi andde 
Fellenberg and Wehrli who interpreted and applied 
Rousseau’s doctrine of nature ag the great preceptor, 
‘Suggested in his novel Emile, and the third based onthe =~ 
Belt-Lancaster system of instruction by monitors. 
second part of the book examines how education 
developed in Great Britain during fie same period, 
despite complets lack of interest iteducational reform 
god 2 marked hostility towards ideas of foreign 
Tis the history of those British pioneers WhO sought’ 
@ducational inspiration abroad, and proves how they,’ 
more: thag/any-. other reformers of their generation, — 
helped. (6 overcome deep-rooted prejudices 
feshion and foriify our educations! system in contort 


and pubiished by John Murray (Pabtisbars) Lad. 
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